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FOR  RELEASE  MONDAY,    July  15,   at  9   a.   m. 

This   story  has  been  prepared  by  the  Lincoln-Douglas  Society  of 

Freeport,   III.  ,   for  release  on  the   above  date. 

(Special) 

Freeport,  111.,  July  15  — -  The  scene  of  seventy-one 
years  ago  —  August  27,  1858  —  when  more  than  15,000  men,  women 
end  children  of  northern  Illinois  came  here  on  foot,  by  wagon  and 
train,  to  hear  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Stephen  A. "Douglas  debate  the 
slavery  issue,  will  be  appropriately  revived  on  August  27.  On 
that  date  a  statue  of  "Lincoln  the  Debater"  will  be  unveiled  at 
the  entrance  to  Tc.ylor  Park,  not  far  from  where  the  memorable 
debate  occurred.  Of  tue  seven  cities  where  the  historic  Lincoln- 
Douglas  debates  were  staged,  Freeport  will  be  the  first  to  commem- 
orate the  event  by  the  unveiling  of  a  statue  of  Mr,  Lincoln,  as 
he  appeared  at  the  tine.   The  different  joint  debate  spots  were 
marked  several  years  ago  by  tablets. 

The  new  Lincoln  statue  is  the  gift  to  Freeport  by  W.  T. 
Rciwleigh,  a  citizen  and  business  man  who  has  long  been  interested 
in  Lincoln's  ideals.   It  is  of  heroic  mould  and  Las  been  sculptored 


by  Leonard  Crunelle,  Clicago.   Several  months  have  been  spent 
its  designing.   Official  announcement  of  the  gift  was  made  by 
the  Lincoln-Douglas  Society  of  Freeport  today,  with  a  statement 
that  an  unveiling  program  will  be  held  on  the  anniversary  date 
August  27.  Prominent  Lincoln  scholars;  natiom:!  urn    state  officials 
will  be  Invited  to  participate  in  the  ceremonies. 

"Ue  fire  making  an  effort  to  have  in  attendance  as  the 
guests  of  the  city,  every  person  still  living,  who  heard  the  debate," 
declared  L.  A.  Fulwider,  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  cf  the 
organization,  principal  of  the  public  schools  and  a  recognized 
Lincoln  scholar.   "Present  records  indicate  there  are  several,  but 
vre  are  in  hopes  of  hearing  from  many  others." 

Among  the  seven  joint  debate  cities  Freeport  has  unique 
distinction.   It  was  the  second  of  the  series  staged  through  Ill- 
inois in  the  senatorial  campaign  of  1858.   During  this  debate 
Lincoln  propounded  his  now  famous  question  that  has  become  known 
in  history  as  the  "Freeport  doctrine."  Although  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  had  just  held  in  the  Dred  Scott  case  that  slavery 
might  enter  the  new  territories  without  restrictions,  Lincoln  forced 
Douglas  to  renounce  the  theory  and  declare  that  slavery  could  be 
excluded  ia  any  territory  by  "unfriendly  legislation." 

While  Douglas'  reply  to  this  question  quieted  the  oppos- 
ition to  him  in  some  parts  of  Illinois,  the  answer  resulted  cs 
Lincoln  predicted,  in  disrupting  the  Democratic  party  two  years 
later.   The  South  denounced  Douglas  as  an  "apostate"  and  his  theory 
as  "heresy".   It  split  the  Democratic  Party  and  blasted  Douglas» 
ambitions  to  become  president.   Historians  attribute  the  sagaci 
move  cf  Lincoln  in  this  debate  as  paving  his  own  way  to  election  as 
president  in  r  60. 
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A  complete  program  is  being  arranged  which  will  recall 
the  ante  bellum  events  of  more  than  seventy  years  ago.  The  old 
Brewster  house,  where  Lincoln  and  Dou.Oxs  held  conferences  with 
their  friends  during  the  morning  of  the  debate,  is  still  used  as 
a  hotel  and  will  become  a  center  of  interest.  Lincoln's  room  is 
still  pointed  out.  Two  squares  from  the  hotel  is  the  tablet  and 
scene  of  the  grove  now  a  residential  section  where  President 
Roosevelt  in  1903  dedicated  a  marker  on  the  spot  of  the  debate. 

VJhilo  details  of  arrangements  have  not  yet  been  completed 
by  the  Lincoln-Douglas  Society,  it  is  the  hope  of  the  organization 
to  recapture  the  atmosphere  of  1858,  with  music,  speeches  and 
exhibits. 

Announcement  is  made  by  the  sculptor  that  the  statue  will 
be  delivered  in  Freeport  in  ample  time  for  the  unveiling.  It  is 
planned  to  hold  the  exercises  in  Taylor  Park,  where  there  will  be 
plenty  of  room  for  the  thousands  who  are  expected  to  attend  the 
unveiling  exercises. 


hopes  for  ström;  orcamza- 

tion  in  interest  of 

freeport 


\   ■    .■  m.  >i  k  w  ..^  beg  m   today  by. 
me  officers  01    the   Lincoln-Douglas 

society     to    enlarge    Its    membership 
and   to  make  known   its  objects  and 

es.  As  this  society  has  under- 
taken to  conduct  the  arrangements 
for  Lie  celebration  of  the  Lincoln- 
Douglas  debate  and  the  unveiling  of 
the  Crunelle  statue  of  Lincoln  Aug. 
27,  u  ir  hope.!  by  the  committee  to 
have  a  large  and  representative 
of  the  city  and  county  by 
that  time.  There  are  a  considerable 
number  of  similar  societies  in  Bli- 
nd other  states  and  as  Free- 
port  Is  one  of  the  historic  points  in 
the  life  of  Lincoln  and  of  the  nation, 
it  is  felt  there  should  be  a  like  society 
to  preserve  and  foster  this  historical 
distinction  and  thus  advance  the 
Interests  of  the  city  and  county  in 
general.  An  increasingly  large  num- 
ber of  tourists  are  anni  "v  visiting 
Free-port    as    a    Lincoln  t    and 

these    could    be    served  aided 

through  the  medium  of  ch  a 
society. 
The  local  committee  on  member- 
ins  sts  of  D.  L.  Breed,  chair- 
man: L.  L.  Mann,  A.  C.  Emrich,  A. 
J.  Stukenberg.  Mrs.  C.  F.  Stocking. 
Kenne. h  Knowlton,  J.  F.  Reardon, 
.1.  H.  Jackson.  George  Baldwin. 
Lena,  and  J  Howard  Swanzey, 
Ridott. 

Blanks    for    membership     will     be 

f<    md    in    this    issue    of    the   Journal. 

Standard    and    the    committee    hopes 

itizens    generally    will    avail    them- 

-  of  them.  J 

rRKTTPORT    TLT.    BT  AND  ARD 
UM  LAV.  AUQD8T  ?.  la^a, 


WHO  HEARD IHE 


f  DEBATES,  1858; 

FREEPORT      LINCOLN-DOUGLAS 

SOCIETY  QESIRES  TO  LEARN 

OF  SURVIVORS 


i 


WILL  BE  HONOR  GUESTS 

AT  STATUE  UNVEILING 


To   R*<   Invited  to   Ceremonies    Plan- 
ned   for    Tuesday,    Aug.    -1th, 
In  Freeport 


How  many  survivors  are  there  in 
this  city  or  vicinity  who  heard  (he 
Lincoln-Douglas  debate  in  Frei 
Augi I  M'u^L  1858?  This  question  l>" 
comes  ono  of  timely  inter  >i  in  i  <>n- 
nection  with  the  forthcoming  un 
filing  of  the  statue  of  Lincoln  at 
Taylor  park.  Freeport,  Aus.  27.  the 
gift  to  this  city  by  ono  of  Freepnrt's 
prominent  citizens  and  busine».- 
nien.  The  Lincoln-Douglas  Society 
n|  Freeport,  'which  is  sponsoring 
the  arrangements  for  the  unveiling 
would  like  very  much  to  learn  of  any 
survivors  who  heard  the  historic 
Freeport  debate  between  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  Stephen  A,  Douglas  or 
who  attended  any  of  the  seven  .It 
bates  between  Lincoln  and   Do 

ut  inquiry  by  a  farm   paper  re- 
garding   surviving    men    who    voted 
for    Lincoln   in    1860    bri       hi    '»at   ar 
cpected      number.      Thej       were 
i-hiefly    among    civil     war     veterans 
i  pmalning. 
Many  Living  Who  Heard  Debate 
A.«     the     Lincoln-Douglas     debates 
•     only    a    little    more    than    two 
years  before  the  civil  war  it  is  prob 

nble  that  a  consldei      I iber  re- 

i    ■  n   of  tho  e  who  attended   one   or 
if  the  debates  as  children  ever.  | 
i    they    may    not    recall    much 
as   to    these    meetings. 
The         Lincoln  Doi  Soci.-ty 

uould  be  pleased   to   learn     of     any, 
such  survivors,  whether  In   Freeport 
or-  elsewhere  in    Illinois,   or   in 

'"'•  "  •■  •   ■  i 

issue  special  Invitations  to  the  ur- 
veiling  ceremonies  at  Taylor  park 
to  thOM-  wl  ly  of  I  he  d» 

bates.  They  vv  1 1 1  bi 
ored  guests  of  tho  occasion  it  the} 
ar<»  present.  The  society  would  like- 
Ar-.  l>o  interested  in  hearing  from 
descendants  of  people  who  heard 
any  of  the  debates.  Local  newapa 
pers  are  requested  to  obtain  inter- 
views with  them.  Information  may 
III  In  the  Lincoln  I  >  iugl  IS  So 
clety  Freeport,  or  i"  ihl:  newspn 
ppr. 

FRIHTPORT    ILL    STANDARD 
THURSDAY.  JULY  IS.  1029, 


L 


TO    MAINTAIN    OFFICE    AT    B    N. 

STATE     AVE.,     OPPOSITE 

BREWSTER    HOTEL 

ALBERTO,  BARTON,  FORMER 

NEWSPAPERMAN,  IN  CHARGE 

— 

Will  Assist  Committees  in  Arranging 

for   Lincoln   Sd»tue    1'nveiling 
August    27 

The  Lincoln-Douglas  Society  of 
Freeport,  which  is  sponsoring  the 
ceremonies  in  connection  with  the 
unveiling  of  the  staLua  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  to  be  presented  to  the  <'ity 
of  Fre>p»*t-hy  w.  T.  Rawlelgh, 
Tuesday,  Aug.  27,  has  opened  head-! 
quarters  at  0  North  State  Street, 
opposite  the  .side  entrance  of  the 
historic  Brewster  House.  It  was  at 
the  Brewster  House,  which  was  just 
completed  that  year,  That  Lincoln 
stayed  at  the  time  of  his  joint 
debate  with  Stephan  A.  Douglas  in 
Freeport.  Aug.  27,  1S5S,  and  where 
he  and  Douglas  had  a  conference  as 
to  the  details  of  the  debate.  It  is 
one  of  the  interesting  places  fre- 
quently visited  by  Lincoln  stud^n.s 
The  society  has  also  secured  the 
services  of  Albert  O.  Barton  of 
Madison.  "Wis.,  who  will  temporarily . 
bo  in  charge  of  tho  headquarters 
and  assist  In  ihe  details  leading  up 
to  the  unveiling  ceremonies  in 
Augusl.  Mr.  Barton  is  a  former  I 
newspaper  and  farm  journal  editor 
and  has  had  much  experience  in 
publicity  and  campaign  work.  He 
has  also  given  much  attention  to 
historical  studies  and  during  the 
World  "War  was  In  charge  of  tue 
county  war  history  work  for  Wis- 
consin under  direction  of  the  State 
Historical    society   of    that    state. 

Mr.    Barton    will   assist    ihe    society 
and     the     local     committees     on     ar- 
rangements   for    the    unveiling    cere- 
monies  which    are   expected    to   bring 
a   record   crowd    to   Freeport,   August 
2V.      Distinguished      historians      and 
public   officials  are   expected  to  come 
as  guests  of   the  Society  and   n   Lin- 
coln-Douglas   exhibit      will      be      ar- 
ranged as  a  feature  of  the  occasioi 
Members    of    the    society    and    of    the 
local    committee    In    charge    uro    in-  ! 
\:'<d    to    call    at      the      headqua: 
where   Information   end    I   si   tanc<    In 
their   work    will    he    cheerfully    given 


FREErORT    ILL    STANDARD 
TUESDAY.  .ILLY    Ifi    1929. 


/Sotf 


[Release  for  WEEKLY  PAPERS  (July  24)  -  THE  LINCOLN- DOUGLAS  SOCIETY, 
9  North  State  Street,  Freeport,  111. 

How  many  survivors  are  there  in  this  city  or  vicinity  who 
heard  any  of  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debates  in  1858?  This  question  he- 
one  of  timely  interest  in  connection  with  the  forthcoming  un- 
veiling of  the  statue  of  Lincoln  at  Taylor  Park,  Freeport,  August  27, 
the  gift  to  that  city  by  Hon.  W.T.  Rawleigh,  one  of  Freeport Ts  prom- 
inent citizens  and  business  men.   The  Lincoln-Douglas  Society  of  Free- 
port,  which  is  sponsoring  the  arrangements  for  the  unveiling  would 
like  verjr  much  to  learn  of  any  survivors  who  heard  the  historic  Free- 
port  debate  between  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Stephen  A.  Douglas  or  who  at- 
tended any  of  the  seven  debates  between  Lincoln  and  Douglas.  Recent 
inquiry  by  a  farm  paper  regarding  surviving  men  who  voted  for  Lincoln 
in  1360  brought  out  an  unexpected  number.   They  were  chiefly  an ong 
Civil  War  veterans  remaining.  As  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debates  were 
only  a  little  more  than  two  years  before  the  civil  war  it  is  probable 
that  a  considerable  number  remain  of  those  who  attended  one  or  more  of 
the  debates  as  children  even  though  they  may  not  recall  much  else  as  to 
these  meetings. 

The  Lincoln-Douglas  Society  would  be  pleased  to  learn  of 
any  such  survivors,  whether  in  this  city  or  elsewhere  in  Illinois,  or 
in  other  states.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Society  to  issue  special 
invitations  to  the  unveiling  ceremonies  at  Taylor  Park  to  those  v/ho 
attended  any  of  the  debates.   They  will  be  among  the  honored  guests  of 
the  occasion  if  they  are  present.   The  Society  would,  likewise,  be 
interested  in  hearing  from  descendants  of  people  v/ho  heard  any  of  the 
debates.   Local  newspapers  are  requested  to  obtain  interviews  with 
them.   Information  may  be  sent  to  the  Lincoln-Douglas  Society,  Freeport 
or  to  this  newspaper. 


THE      ^ 


'incoln  -jfyoualas 
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*      i  SOCIBTY 

L7  FR.EEPOR.T,     ILLINOIS 


OFFICE-9    N    State  Avenue 
FREEPORT.  ILLINOIS 

ABRAHAM    LINCOLN  STfPMEN    A      DOUCLAS 


As  one  who  attended  one  of  the  Lincoln- 
Douglas  debates,  you  are  again  cordially  invited 
to  attend  the  unveiling  of  the  Lincoln  statue  at 
Freeport,  Aug.  27th.   On  your  arrival  you  are 
requested  to  make  yourself  known  and  to  call  at 
the  headquarters  of  the  Lincoln-Douglas  Society, 
9  North  State  Street,  or  at  the  stand  at  Taylor 
Park  to  register  and  receive  a  badge.   You  will 
also  find  reserved  seats  for  the  ceremony  at  Taylor 
Park, 

Yours  very  truly, 
THE  LINCOLN-DOUGLAS  SOCIETY 

Executive  Secretary 


■  litunttini  •■ 


8-5^9-5000-38399-Print.-.!  In  I'    S    A 


< 

P.eleased  by  The  Lincoln-Douglas  Society,  Freeport,  111.  August  1,  1929   % 

LIGHTS  ON  THE  FREEPORT  DEBATE  OF  1858 

The  original  Lincoln-Douglas  debate  in  Freeport,  August 
27,  1858,  which  will  be  recalled  at  the  Lincoln  statue  unveiling  at 
Freeport,  August  27,  has  been  described  over  and  over  again  by  histor- 
ians and  writers,  yet  many  phases  and  incidents  of  it  thsut  are  of  great 
local  interest  have  not  been  related  or  described  by  them. 

The  main  features  of  the  debate  are  well  known.  It  was 
held  Friday  afternoon,  Aug.  27th,  and  was  the  second  of  the  seven 
joint  debates  between  Lincoln  and  Douglas  on  the  slavery  question.   It 
drew  an  immer.se  crowd  to  Freeport  and  both  Lincoln  and  Douglas  were 
wildly  received.  Both  held  receptions  at  the  Brewster  House  where 
Lincoln  stopped.  At  the  debate  in  Goddard's  grove,  two  blocks  away, 
Lincoln  spoke  first.   It  was  a  sad  day  for  Douglas  as  Lincoln  forced 
him  to  take  a  stand  which  split  the  Democratic  party  and  defeated  it 
in  1860, 

Many  minor  incidents  of  the  day,  however,  have  only  come 
to  light  recently.  Thus  it  is  not  generally  stated  that  there  was 
any  singing  at  the  debate,  yet  a  boy  who  was  there  left  a  record  years 
afterwards  saying  one  F.  Lombard  sang  very  effectively  at  the  meeting. 
The  local  newspapers  gave  scant  notices  of  the  debate,  although  later 
printing  the  speeches  in  full.  They  were  extremely  partisan.  Sparks 
in  his  history  of  the  debates  quotes  much  from  newspapers  of  the  time, 
but  appears  to  have  overlooked  the  Freeport  papers.   In  the  basement 
of  the  Freeport  City  Library  repose  files  of  these  newspapers  and 
they  reveal  much  of  interest.  The  Freeport  Journal  was  the  Republican 
paper  and  the  Freeport  Bulletin  the  democratic  organ.  As  Lincoln  and 
Douglas  were  opposing  candidates  for  United  States  Senator  these  papers 
naturally  "played  up"  their  own  candidate  and  cause  and  belittled  the 
other. 

July  8,   1858,  the  Freeport  Bulletin  (l".T.T.  Giles  and 
J.R.  Scroggs,  editors)  contained  the  following  resolution: 

"The  republicans  at  their  late  state  convention  .Tune 
(June  15)  resolved  in  favor  of  Mr.  Lincoln  as  their  candidate  for 
the  United  states  Senate.  This  man,  it  appears  from  the  record, 
opposed  our  army  during  the  war  with  Mexico.  He  voted  against 
appropriations  to  carry  on  the  war  and  sustain  our  army,  and  for 
this  attempt  to  sacrifice  the  honor  ■■  f  our  country  he  is  to  be 
rev.'arded  with  one  of  the  highest  offices  within  the  gift  of  the 
people  of  Illinois,  if  bolters  and  republicans  can  do  it.  Let  it 
not  be  said  that  Illinois  will  send  a  traitor  to  the  United  States 
Senate) . 

(Freeport  debate) 

'.'."hen  Lincoln  made  his  proposition  to  Douglas,  July  24, 
1858,  for  a  series  of  joint  debates  and  Douglas  accepted,  it  was  pro- 
posed by  Douglas  that  the  first  debate  be  held  at  Freeport.  However, 

•  r  become  more  convenient  to  hold  the  first  one  at  Ottawa.. 
In  a  sense  this  was  fortunate  for  Freeport  as  the  Freeport  debate  was 
destined  to  become  the  most  significant  of  all.  At  Ottawa  Lincoln  had 
rdly  struck  his  gait;  his  voice  was  shrill,  and  he  had  not  as  yet 


brought  out  his  famous  question  that  was  to  split  the  Democratic  party 
and  made  him  president.   This  was  destined  for  Freeport. 

(The  Freeport  VJeekly  Bulletin  of  August  26,  contained 
the  following  items:) 

DISCUSSION  AT  FREEPORT 

Mr.  Lincoln  having  accepted  the  proposition  of  Senator 
Douglas,  these  gentlemen  will  both  speak  in  this  city  on  Friday,  the 
27th  of  August,  according  to  the  arrangement  made  between  the  parties, 
Mr«  Lincoln  will  open  the  discussion  in  a  speech  of  one  hour;  Mr. 
Douglas  vrill  follow  in  a  speech  of  one  hour  and  a  half;  Mr.  Lincoln 
will  reply  for  half  an  hour. 

The  discussion  will  be  held  in  Goddard's  Grove,  adjoin- 
ing the  city  on  the  North.   The  speaking  will  commence  precisely  at 
two  oT clock'  P.M.   James  Mitchell,  Esq.  dem.,  and  T.J.  Turner,  Esq., 
Repub.,  have  been  appointed  moderators,  with  power  to  choose  a  third. 

TORCH  LIGHT  PROCESSION 

Louis  Ausendore  will  supply  every  one  with  torches,  who 
wishes  to  join  in  the  procession  to  receive  Douglas,  at  this  place,  on 
Thursday  evening..  Let  all  be  at  the  Railroad  Depot  at  8  o'clock,  pre- 
cisely, when  everything  v/ill  be  in  order  for  forming  a  procession. 
Let  the  Champion  of  popular  sovereignty  receive  a  grand  and  hearty 
reception  at  the  hands  of  the  Democracy  of  Freeport  and  vicinity« 

PORTRAITS  OF  HON.  5.  A.  DOUGLAS 

A  supply  of  Erainard's  celebrated  lithographic  portraits 
of  Hon.  Stephen  A.  Douglas  v/ill  be  at  the  Bulletin  Office  during  to- 
morrow, (Friday),  where  copies  can  be  had  on  application.   This  is  ack- 
nowledged to  the  best  likeness  ever  taken  of  our  distinguished 
Senate  . 

FREEFORT  BULLETIN  *  THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  2,  1658 

THE  DISCUSSION  ON  FRIDAY  LAST 

The  discussion  in  this  city  on  last  Friday,  between 
isrs.  Douglas  and  Lincoln,  drew  together  an  immense  concourse  of 
people,  numbering,  we  think,  about  ten  thousand,  though  some  put  the 
number  as  high  as  fifteen  thousand«   The  weather  was  cloudy  and  cold, 
and  in  consequence  of  the  high  wind  which  prevailed  a  part  of  the 
time,  many  were  prevented  from  hearing  the  speakers. 

Mr.  Lincoln  had  the  opening  speech,  and  consumed  his 
time  in  vain  attempts  to  extricate  himself  from  the  unpleasant  position 
in  which  Judge  Douglas r  arguments  had  placed  him  at  Ottawa,  and  some 
evasive  answers  to  the  questions  the  Judge  had  there  put  to  him.   As 
in  other  days,  when  he  was  engaged  in  furnishing  aid  and  comfort  to 
the  enemies  of  his  country,  he  was  persistent  in  his  calls  for  the 
particular  "spot"  at  which  certain  resolutions  had  been  adopted,  as 
though  that  would  relieve  him  or  his  party  of  any  responsibility  in 
the  premises-.   His  answers  to  the  questions  which  Hr..  Douglas  had  pro- 
pounded took  him  clear  off  the  Republican  platform,  äs  understood  in 
thi.-  locality.  He  reiterated  the  stale  and  ridiculous  charge  that 


\ 
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Judge  Douglas,  in  his  introduction  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill,  was 
party  to  a  conspiracy  to  make  slavery  national.  Taken  as  a  whole,  his 
speech  was  made  up  of  lane  and  impotent  conclusions,  and  came  very  far 
short  of  the  expectations  of  his  friends.   Judged  by  the  effect  of  his 
effort  on  Friday  last,  we  think  the  Democratic  party  would  be  greatly 
benefitted  to  have  Mr.  Lincoln  make  a  speech  here  each  week  between 
this  tine  and  the  election*. 

Of  Judge  Douglas*  speech  we  would  not  speak  in  detail, 
as  we  will  lay  it,  together  with  that  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  before  our  read- 
ers next  week.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  was  a  masterly  effort,  and 
carried  conviction  to  the  mim s  of  the  thousands  who  listened  to  him. 
We  heard  more  than  one  Republican  acknowledge  that,  much  as  they  ad- 
mired Mr,  Lincoln,  he  was  no  match  for  the  "Little  Giant".  His  answers 
to  the  questions  propounded  by  Lincoln  were  bold,  direct,  and  Ö.o  dis- 
tinct as  to  admit  of  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  honest  men.  We  trust 
everjr  nan  will  read  the  speeches  made  on  this  occasion.  If  they  will 
do  so  candidly  we  have  no  fear  of  the  result. 

Expecting  the  unmanly  demonstrations  made  by  some  Republic- 
ans, (whose  partisan  feelings  were  stronger  than  their  sense  of  good 
manners'*)  while  Judge  Douglas  was  speaking,  the  utmost  decorum  was 
manifested  throughout  the  discussion. 

In  its  account  of  the  debate  the  Freeport  Journal,  Re- 
publican, said  in  part:- 

"Mr.  Douglas  reached  the  city  Thursday  evening,  and  was 
met  at  the  station  by  his  friends,  and  made  a  brief  reception  speech 
at  the  Brewster  House." 

On  Friday  morning  at  ten  oT clock,  Mr.  Lincoln  arrived  on 
an  extra  train  fron  the  south  and  was  v/elcomed  at  the  train  by  an 
immense  assemblage  of  Republicans.  He  was  saluted  by  the  firing  of 
cannons,  and  escorted  by  a  large  procession,  headed  by  a  band  of  iraaic 
with  banners  to  the  Brewster  House,  where  a  speech  of  v/elcome  was 
r.ade  by  Hon.  T.J.  Turner,  to  which  Mr.  Lincoln  briefly  responded  in 

a  happy  style.  All  the  way  along  the  route  of  the  procession  he  was 
received  with  the  most  unbounded  enthusiasm.   Cheer  after  cheer,  for 
the  man  of  the  people,  the  champion  of  free  labor  rending  the  air. 
It  was  plainly  evident,  that  a  very  large  majority  of  the  multitude 
present  had  no  sympathy  with  the  party  that  endorses  Dred  Scott  or 
with  their  unprincipled  leader.  Then  Joe  Daviess,  Carroll,  Winni- 
bego,  and  Ogle  counties  were  all  represented  by  enthusiastic  Re- 
publicans bearing  banners  with  appropriating  inscriptions  and  evinc- 
ing an  enthusiasm  and  zeal  which  be  token  auspice  results. 

A  little  before  2  o»clock  the  speakers  were  escorted  to 
the  Speakers  stand.  Arrangements  had  been  made  by  the  Douglasits  to 
esccrt  their  champion  over  in  a  splendid  carriage  drawn  by  white 
horses.   The  Republicans  chose  a  more  appropriate  conveyance  for  old 
Abe,  he  being  a  man  of  the  people,  and  not  an  aristrocrat  of  the 
people  and  they  chartered  a  regular  old  fashioned  Pennsylvania  wagon 
to  which  were  attahced  6  horses,  all  with  the  old  'strap'  harness, 
and  the  driver  riding  one  of  the  wheel  horses.  Abe  was" seated  in  the 
Wi.igon  with  about  a  dozen  good  solid,  and  abolition  farmers,  the  bone 
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and  sinew  of  the  land,  and  they  were  greeted  with  hearty  applause  and 
cheers  as  they  proceeded  along." 

"Douglas  concluded  that  the  white  horse  arrangement  would 
not  he  proper  in  such  a  truly  democratic  camp  and  backed  out  of  it.1' 

J^C  3fC  >JC  TfOfC  3JC 


S%]\    Abraham  Lincoln  X 

II7ITH  skillful  heraldry  a  monument  to 
"  Abraham  Lincoln,  "The  Debater,"  was  un- 
veiled at  Freeport,  Illinois,  last  week.  It  was 
a  noble  sculpture  by  Leonard  Crunelle,  gift  of 
Mr.  W.  T.  Rawleigh  to  his  home  city.  It  com- 
memorates a  famous  Lincoln-Douglas  debate 
held  in  that  city,  of  which  it  was  the  seventy- 
first  anniversary. 

As  reported,  the  ceremonies  were  impres- 
sive. There  was  not  lacking  the  customary 
devotional  references  to  "The  Emancipator." 
Yet  many  have  looked  wise,  .and  some  have 
hazarded  a  titter  at  the  expense  of  this  im- 
pressive spectacle. 

Mr.  Rawleigh,  a  wealthy  manufacturer  of 
patent  medicines,  has  long  been  known  as  de- 
voted to  the  insurgent  movement  within  the 
republican  party.  Senator  George  W.  Norris, 
Nebraska,  the  principal  speaker,  is  the  recog- 
nized leader  of  this  faction.  The  meeting  was 
presided  over  by  Phil  La  Follette,  whose 
father  may  be  regarded  as  author  of  the  move- 
ment in  its  first  cogent  form.  The  affair 
created  an  impression  of  a  sort  of  appropria- 
tion of  the  martyr  of  our  civil  war  by  a  minor 
political  group.  Reporters  have  said  one  could 
not  be  certain  who  was  being  commemorated. 

Naturally,  all  citizens  who  have  in  them 
pride  of  country  feel  that  they  share  in  that 
great  good  which  is  the  Lincoln  heritage.  They 
feel  that  an  appropriate  tribute  to  his  memory 
might  well  have  ignored  partisan  lines.  Per- 
haps they  would  say  that  an  historian  rather 
than  a  politician  could  better  have  delivered 
the  eulogy.  No  doubt  they  resent  the  implica- 
tions created  by  the  affair  that  were  Abraham 
Lincoln  alive  today  he  would  be  part  and  par- 
cel of  the  insurgent  movement  whose  leaders 
feel  his  mantle  on  their  shoulders. 

No  one  can  speak  for  Abraham  Lincoln  to- 
jiay_jior  can  he.  speak  for  himself.  But  the 
habit  of  arrogating  his  virtues  to  themselves 
is  not  a  special  fault  of  any  group  or  party. 
In  fact,  it  is  rather  a  common  practice,  aga^st 
which  the  dead  are  defenseless.  And  perhaps 
Abraham  Lincoln's  shoulders  are  broad 
enough  to  bear  it  if  all  Americans,  from 
diverse  creeds  and  viewpoints,  seek  to  embody 
in  him,  as  of  his  mind  and  heart,  the  virtues 
which  they  believe  are  their  very  own.  Really, 
that  is  a  great  tribute,  'even  though  in  his 
egotism  man  sometimes  "greets  the  embar- 
rassed gods."  That  all  of  us  hold  Abraham 
Lincoln  in  reverence  is  enough,  and  the  be- 
havior with  which  we  react  to  that  reverence 
is  of  small  consequence. 

Undoubtedly  the  thing  to  remember  is  that 
Mr.  Rawleigh  has  given  to  Freeport  what  bids 
fair  to  become  an  historic  statue  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  _^^^~ 
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IN  FREEPORT 


MILLER       SWS       ABE 
WANTED    10   PAY   HIM 
IN   OWN   COIN 

MORE  SURVIVORSTo 

ATTEND  THE  UNVEILING 

:ir.   SUteley  Tell«   of   How   Load   of 

Kanu  Boys  I.«"!«'  •"  Town 

In   1858 

What  was  the  gencsU  of  Lincoln's 
,  ,noua  question  to  Douglas  at  the 
Ireep  '"•  Which  was  to  prove 

,  ie   undoing   of   Douglas  and   of   the 
ratlc  party  for  a  quarter  of  a 
.     „urv.\    Clinton    Miller.    73,    Free- 
port    who  attended   the  debate  as  a 
rf  Lincoln  was  Blmply   Com- 
tek at  Douglas-     At  the  Ottawa 
ilebat*.  he  rays,  Douglas  had  sprung 
some    auctions    on    Lincoln   and   as 
Lincoln    was    unprepared    for    them 
he  thought   he  would  come  back  at 
as   In    the  same   way    at   Free- 
port. 

Mr.  Miller  was  in  the  crowd  '■  til 
I  aher  at  the  debate,  but  being 
only  tour  years  old  he  doesn't  re- 
member much  of  the  occasion,  yet 
has  become  one  of  the  local  authori- 
ties on  it  since,  lie  seems  to  remem- 
ber that  Douglas  wure  white  pant- 
and  one  correspondent  of  the  t 
Maid  Douglas  had  on  light  trousers. 
Miller  is  not  inclined  to  think  Lin- 
coln  was  shabbily  dressed.  He  had 
u  nice  black  coat,  he  sayc. 

Mo  relates  one  incident  not  gen- 
erally recorded.  He  says  while  Lin- 
coln was  receiving  friends  at  the 
Brewster.  A  local  character  named 
Wad  Robey,  who  was  about  Lin- 
coln's .size,  was  made  to  stand  up 
be.Mde  Lincoln  to  see  which  was  the 
taller,  and  homelier.  "Of  course,  Lin- 
coin  was  only  an  ordinary  citizen 
then,"  says  Miller,  "so  his  friends 
.ould  make  more  free  with  him.  Lin- 
coln though  was  very  solemn  while 
at  Freeport,  except  when  chatting 
with   friends." 

Miller  says  Douglas  stayed  at  the 
home  of  Postmaster  Brawley  on  Ga- 
lena street,  four  blocks  north  of  ths 
present  soldiers'  monument.  The 
house  Is  now  gone  and  the  Brawleys 
later  moved  to  Chicago. 

Came  a  Month  too  Soon 

One  survivor  who  attended  the  ori- 
ginal Lincoln-Douglas  debate  In  1S5S, 
F.  P.  Crofc«.  of  Rockford,  was  so  In- 
terested In  the  coining  celebration  » 
that  he  came  here  a  month  ahead  of 
time.  Under  the  Impression  that  the 
unveiling  exerclse-s  were  to  be  held 
on  July  27  Instead  of  Aug.  27,  he 
(ame  to  Froeport.  Saturday,  July  27, 
to  find  no  celebration  was  In  pro- 
gress. However,  he  said  he  would 
come  again  In  August. 


Mr.  Cross  said  that  as  a  boy  ne  at- 
tended the  debate  with  his  father 
and  has  occasion  to  remember  rt 
ve  y  well  as  after  the  debate  Lincoln 
shook  hands  with  him-  His  father 
sat  near  the  front  and  being  an  ar- 
dent Lincoln  man  he  applauded  vig- 
orously every  tune  Lincoln  made  i 
telling  point.  After  the  debute  was 
over  Lincoln  came  do«  n  and  said  he 
wanted  to  shake  hands  with  the  man 
who  had  applauded  him  so  heartily 
and  after  doing  so  also  shook  hands 
with  the  boy. 

Another  Survivor  (omuig 

Another  old  survivor  who  expects 
lo  i..-  present,  at  the  unveiling  la 
Winfield  Scott  Stiteley.  of  Mt.  Car- 
roll.    In   a   letter  of  recent   date   he 

\S  I'ltOS: 

"I    see    you    and    other    parties    of 
irt  are  contemplating  to  have 

i ne  great  honor  of  unveiling  Lin- 
coln's statue  which  I  consider  Is  a 
great  honor  to  any  man  or  laddie 
that  was  In  Freeport  on  August  27, 
1S5S,  and  had  the  privilege  of  see- 
ing as  great  a  man  as  Abraham  Lin- 
ola proved  himself,  in  the  future 
tu  the  LT.  S.  A.  Hiding  around  the 
st reels  of  Freeport  on  a  lumber 
\-.agon  with  a  board  for  a  seat,  I  was 
one  of  the  boys  that  had  the  honor 
of  seeing  him  ride  in  the  lumber 
wagon.  It  seemed  to  bo  that  the  ex- 
pression that  Douglas  had  on  his 
face  sitting  beside  so  great  a  man 
a.-  Lincoln,  proved  to  be,  showed  thai 
h3  felt  highly  honored. 

"I  expect  to  be  one  of  the  bo>  ;. 
that  will  be  there  on  August  27th. 

'  I  will  relate  how  I  happened  to 
be  there  on  Aug.  27,  185S.  I  lived 
with  my  uncle  and  aunt  at  Chamb- 
ers Grove.  Lena  township,  Carroll 
County,  Illinois.  There  wore  five 
lumber  wagons  started  from  my  Un- 
cle's place.  I  got  in  the  wagon  ol 
my  uncle,  and  squatted  in  front  on 
the  hay.  He  didn't  notice  me  until 
Sot  to  the  Barger's  springs  where 
Shannon  stands  now,  and  watered 
the  horses.  We  were  too  far  along 
i )  be  sent  back  so  I  stayed  in  and 
saw  the  show-  that  day.  The  next 
place  that  wc-  stopped  was  at  Yellow 
Creek..  Tiiere  the  man  that  drove 
the  teams  put  flags  on  the  horses 
Is  and  started  for  Freeport.  The 
first  stop  was  at  the  Pennsylvania  i 
Hotel,  after  that  I  was  busy  watch-! 
ing  the  sights.  The  wagons  were 
driven  by  the  owners  as  followt-:  No. 
1.  Daniel  Kversoll,  No.  2,  David 
Good;  No.  3,  John  Keterman,  No.  4 
Dan  Herb;  No.  ,r>,  Mr.  Heilman." 


NEW    LINCOLN    MONUMENT. 


(By    United    Press) 
I  Frei  port,    111..    August     7.     Sena- 
lor  George   W.  Non  N<  ura  ka 

L  ill  bi    the  i  hi!  l  sp<  aker  a  I  the  un- 
\  ^^mrm  a  statue  ol  Abraham  Liu- 
Mm  hciv  August  27  on  the  Fist  an- 
niversary   ol    the    Lincoln  Don 
di  bates. 

Tin-  statue  Is  the  work  ol  Li  on- 
aid  Cruuelle,  a  Chicago  sculptor, 
who  also  will  speak  at  the  dedica- 
tion ceremonies.  W.  T.  Raleigh,  of 
Krccpori,  donated  the  statue  to  the 
City  and  will  have  u  prominent 
part  in  the  exercises. 

Other    speakers    will    be    John    A. 

Swanson,  slate's  attorney  o£  Chica- 
go; Dr.  iL  J.  Burgstahler,  president 
oi  Cornell  college,  Mount  Vernon, 
la.;  and  Dr.  John  Wesley  Hill, 
chancellor  ol  Lincoln  memorial  uni 
versity. 


"(intiac   n.i    i  it  *nrn» 
WEDNESDAY.  AUOTIST  T.  19?,3. 
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SOCIETY 


FR.EEPOR.T,     ILLINOIS 


OFFICE—  i2,l-X23~S,  LIBERTY   AVENUE 

FREEPORT.  ILLINOIS 

9  iMorth  State  Street 


August   9,    1929. 


Rev«  ^avid  F.  nelson, 
Virginia,  111. 

Dear  Dr.  Nelson: 

On  the  27th  of  this  month  the  Lincoln-Douglas 
Society  of  i'reeport  will  appropriately  observe  the  71st 
anniversary  of  the  debate  between  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Stephen 
Jouglas  which  was  held  in  this  city  oh  August  27,  1858. 

An  outstanding  feature  of  this  observance  will 
be  the  unveiling  of  a  bronze  statue  of  "Lincoln  the  Debater," 
the  work  of  Leonard  Lunelle,  of  the  Taft  Studios,  Chicago 
and  donated  by  Üon.  W.T.  Hawleigh  of  I'reeport. 

In  connection  with  this  unveiling  we  plan  to 
have  an  exhibit  of  Lincoln  relics,  which  will  be  open  to  the 
public  for  two  or  three  days.    -e  understand  that  you  have 
a  rather  remarkable  collection  of  Lincoln  lore,  and  are  wonder- 
ing if  you  would  kindly  loan  them,  or  any  part  of  them  that 
you  desire  to  us  for  this  exhibit  in  order  to  help  make  it  a 
success.  Our  exhibit  is  to  be  held  in  the  new  fire-proof 
Masonic  'Temple,  and  will  be  guarded  day  and  night  to  insure 
the  safety  of  it.   We  are  to  have  loans  from  the  collections 
of  Mr.  Oaklsaf  of  Moline,  Mr«  Fay  of  the  Lincoln  tomb,  The 
State  Historical  society  of  111.,  and  many  others  from  various 

of  the  country,  and  it  bids  fair  to  be  the  most  compre- 
hensive exhibit  of  Lincoln  relics  in  recent  years,   »«e  under- 
stand you  arranged  an  exhibit  at  Beardstown  two  weeks  ago,  and 
would  appreciate  your  loaning  those  items  for  our  collection. 
If  you  cäre  to  have  us  call  for  your  collection,  or  any  part 
of  it,  we  would  be  very  glad  to  do  so,  if  you  will  kindly 
stipulate  the  most  convenient  time  for  us,  or  should  you  prefer 
rou'rnay  bring  them  with  you  as  other  have  indicated  doing. 

..e  wish  at  this  time  to  extend  a  personal  invitation 
to  you  to  attend  the  ceremonies,  and  we  are  also  enclosing 
formal  invitation  and  program. 

..e  shall  await  further  advices  from  you  relative  to 
loaning  your  Lincoln  relics,  and  again  assuring  you  of  our  desire 
to  have  you  present  at  the  ceremonies,  we  are 

Yours  very  truly 
...  mjOöÜT-iJüUGLAS  SOCIETY 
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RELEASED  BY  LINCOLN-  DOUGLAS  SOCIETY,  9  No.  State  Street,  Freeport, 
111.   August  14,  1929. 

A  great  era  in  American  history,  the  tense  period  just  pre- 
ceding the  civil  war,  will  he  colorfully  recalled  at  Freeport,  Aug. 
27,  when  e  new  statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln  will  take  its  place  among 
the  hundreds  of  like  memorials  of  the  emancipator.   It  will  be  the 
first  statue  to  represent  Lincoln  as  the  debater  and  will  likewise 
be  the  first  statue  unveiled  at  any  of  the  seven  places  where  Lincoln 
and  Douglas  met  in  joint  debate  and  made  Illinois  the  battle  ground 
of  the  nation  on  the  slavery  issue. 

In  observance  of  the  seventy-first  anniversary  of  the 
famous  Lincoln-Douglas  debate  in  Freeport,  Aug.  27,  1858,  a  statue  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  the  debater,  will  be  unveiled  at  Taylor  Fark, 
Freeport,  Aug.  27  this  year,  with  notable  ceremonies.   It  is  the  work 
of  Leonard  Crunelle ,  noted  Chicago  sculptor  of  the  Taft  studios  and 
is  presented  to  the  city  of  Freeport  by  Hon.  V*.  T.  Rawleigh,  a  prom- 
inent menufacturer  and  public  spirited  citizen.   It  is  a  beautiful 
statue  of  heroic  size  and  represents  Lincoln  in  the  full  vigor  of  his 
manhood,  keen  and  alert,  before  the  cares  and  responsibilities  of  the 
presidency  had  saddened  and  sobered  his  countenance  and  spirit. 

The  chief  oration  of  the  day  will  be  given  by  United  States 
Senator  George  7,\  Norris,  Nebraska.   Other  speakers  at  the  unveiling 
will  be  Leonerd  Crunelle,  sculptor;  XI.    T.  Rawleigh,  donor  of  the 
statue;  John  Lesley  Hill,  Chancellor  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial 
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üniversity;  Judge  John  A.  Swanson  of  the  Circuit  Court,  Chicago  and 
Dr.  H.  J.  Burgstahler,  Fresident  of  Cornell  C  ollege,  Mr.  Vernon,  la. 

For  months  Freeport  has  been  making  elaborate  preparations 
for  this  event,  which  will  be  the  most  notable  historical  celebration 
in  the  middle-west  this  year.   Interesting  among  the  visitors  will 
be  nearly  a  hundred  persons  who  as  young  people  heard  the  historic 
debate  in  1858  and  who  will  be  honored  guests  of  the  occasion.  These 
representatives  will  come  from  practically  every  state  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley.  Prominent  among  these  will  be  M.  P.  Findlaub, 
Platteville,  Wis.,  well  known  editor  of  a  half-century,  who  not  only 
heard  the  Freeport  debate,  but  also  attended  the  Republican  National 
Convention  at  Chicago,  when  Lincoln  was  first  nominated  for  President 
in  19*0. 

One  of  the  most  unique  and  complete  exhibits  of  Lincoln- 
Douglas  mementoes  and  pioneer  relics  of  the  period  will  also  be  on 
display  in  the  Masonic  Temple  and  is  expected  to  prove  of  great  in- 
terest. A  costume  dance  of  the  period  will  also  be  given  in  connec- 
tion with  this  exhibit.  Nearly  every  public  and  private  collection 
of  Lincoln's  in  the  middle-west  has  been  drawn  upon  for  this  exhibit, 
which  is  expected  to  be  unusually  complete. 

The  Freeport  debate  is  recognized  by  historians  as  a  turn- 
ing point  in  American  history.   It  was  here  that  Lircoln  forced 
Douglas  to  take  a  stand  on  the  issue  of  slavery  which  split  the 
Democratic  party  as  a  national  organization  in  1850  resulting  in  two 
national  conventions  and  the  consequent  election  of  Lincoln  as  the 
first  Republican  president.  The  stdtue  will  stand  but  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  boulder  marking  the  site  of  the  debate  of  1858  and 
which  was  dedicated  by  President  Roosevelt  in  1903. 

Among  the  seven  joint  debate  cities  Freeport  has  unique 
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distinotion.   It  v..  5  the  second  of  the  series  staged  through  Illinois 
in  the  senatorial  campaign  Li   1856.    ring  this  debate  Lincoln  pro- 
pounded his  now  famous  question  that  his  become  known  in  history  as 
the  "Freeport  doctrine".   Although  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
has  just  held  in  the  Dred  Scott  Case  that  slavery  might  enter  the 
new  territories  without  restriction,  Lincoln  forced  Dcuglas  to  re- 
nounce the  theory  and  declare  that  slavery  could  be  excluded  in  any 
territory  by  "unfriendly  legislation". 

While  Douglas'  reply  to  this  question  cuieted  the  opposition 
to  him  in  some  parte  of  Illinois,  the  answer  resulted  as  Lincoln  pre- 
dicted, in  disrupting  the  Democratic 'party  two  years  later.   The 
South  denounced  Douglas  as  an  "apostate",  and  his  theory  as  "heresy". 
It  split  the  Democratic  Party  and  blasted  Douglas*  ambitions  to  be- 
come president.  Historians  attribute  the  sagacious  move  of  Lincoln 
in  this  debate  as  paving  the  way  to  his  own  election  as  Fresident  in 
I860. 

Reduced  rates  will  be  given  on  all  railroads  within  170 
miles  of  Freeport. 


Virginia  Editor 
In  High  Fraise  of 
Statue  Purposes 


Eegrets  Distance  Will  Prevent  Him  From 
Going  to  the  Unveiling 
Exercises 


Links  E  manclpator's  Name 
With  That  of  LaFollette. 


Editor  cf  Mississippi  Valley  Historical  Heview 
Commends  Purposed  of 
Celebration. 
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THE    FREEPORT    DEBATE 

This  number  of  Lincoln  Lore  is  pub- 
lished in  honor  of  the  Lincoln-Doug- 
las debate  anniversary  which  will  be 
celebrated  at  Freeport,  Illinois,  Au- 
gust twenty-seventh.  On  this  occa- 
sion an  heroic  bronze  statue  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  will  be  presented  to  the 
city  of  Freeport  by  one  of  its  leading 
citizens,  W.  T.  Rawleigh. 

One  of  the  objectives  of  the  group 
sponsoring  the  dedicatory  program, 
as  announced  in  a  bulletin  is  "to  re- 
capture the  atmosphere  of  1858." 
The  subject  matter  of  this  broadside 
is  compiled  with  this  idea  in  view. 
As  many  readers  of  Lincoln  Lore  will 
be  in  attendance  at  the  exercises,  it 
is  hoped  that  the  incidents  recalled  by 
these  columns  will  assist  them  in  car- 
rying with  them  to  Freeport  the  at- 
mosphere of  this  epochal  debate. 


WEATHER 

During  the  early  morning  it  was 
chilly,  cloudy,  and  lowering.  •  Change- 
able winds  and  occasional  sunshine 
continued  throughout  the  forenoon. 
At  noon  the  weather  settled  dismally 
cold  and  damp  and  so  continued 
throughout  the  day.  It  did  not  rain, 
however. 


ARRIVALS 

Douglas  arrived  in  Freeport  Thurs- 
day evening  and,  according  to  one 
press  report,  "was  met  by  a  vast  mul- 
titude of  persons  ...  a  grand 
salute  was  fired  .  .  .  thousands 
of  persons  nocked  from  the  hotels  and 
all  parts  of  the  city  ...  a  pro- 
cession was  formed  and  with  not  less 
than  one  thousand  torches,  music,  the 
cheers  of  the  people,  and  the  thun- 
ders of  the  cannon,  Judge  Douglas 
was  escorted  to  the  Brewster  House." 
Commenting  on  this  report,  another 
correspondent  said,  "A  gun  squad 
fired  orF  their  piece  some  half  a  dozen 
times,  because  they  were  paid  for  so 
doing.     .     .  The  greatest  number 

of  persons  did  not  exceed  eight  hun- 
dred to  one  thousand  at  any  time  that 
night.  .  .  .  The  'procession,'  count- 
ing loafers  and  boys,  did  not  number 
two  hundred  and  fifty  persons,  and  of 
that  number  by  actual  count,  only 
seventy-four  carried  torches." 

"Lincoln  arrived  on  an  extra  train 
from  the  south  and  was  welcomed  at 
the  depot  by  an  immense  assemblage 
of  Republicans.  He  was  saluted  by 
the  tiring  of  cannons  and  escorted  by 
a  large  procession  headed  by  a  band 
of  music,  with  banners,  to  the  Brew- 


ster House.  All  the  way  along  the 
route  of  procession  he  was  received 
with  unbounded  enthusiasm."  The 
foregoing  is  the  reaction  of  one  re- 
porter whose  observations  differed 
somewhat  from  this  correspondent's 
account  of  Lincoln's  reception:  "Lin- 
coln arrived  in  town  this  morning  and 
his  political  friends  all  around  have 
paraded  their  strength,  having  at  that 
ihe  benefit  of  all  the  delegations, 
Democrat  and  Abolition,  that  came  in. 
Their  cannon  did  as  good  service  as 
t; id  that  for  Douglas,  it  was  likely  the 
same  piece,  but  they  could  not  come 
the  torches,  nor  could  they  make  the 
cheers  which  the  Black  Republicans 
so  much  covet,  rise  above  the  yell  of 
a  defeated  pack  of  'living  dogs.'  The 
only  flag  they  had  among  them  had 
lost  its  color — it  looked  as  though  it 
had  been  of  a  variety  trailed  in  the 
dust." 


RECEPTION 

The  Brewster  House,  at  the  time  of 
the  debate,  had  been  completed  just 
recently,  and  both  candidates  were 
taken  to  this  hostelry  upon  their  ar- 
rival. The  fact  that  it  still  stands  in 
Freeport  will  contribute,  more  than 
any  other  one  thing,  to  the  atmo- 
sphere of  1858.  Here  both  Lincpln  and 
Douglas  were  received  by  the  recep- 
tion committees  of  the  two  parties. 
Lincoln  was  formally  received  into 
Freeport  by  Hon.  Thomas  J.  Turner, 
who  delivered  an  address  of  welcome. 
Mr.  Lincoln  made  a  brief  response. 
Here  also  Lincoln  and  Douglas  were 
culled  upon  to  greet  the  arriving  del- 
egations, who  demanded  their  appear- 
ance. 


DELEGATIONS 

Of  the  many  groups  which  came  to 
Freeport  in  a  body,  four  deserve  spe- 
cial mention.  The  Carroll  County  del- 
egation brought  a  band  with  them  and 
their  banner  announced  "Carroll 
County  for  Abraham  Lincoln."  They 
arrived  as  early  as  nine  o'clock.  By 
ten  o'clock  the  spacial  trains  began 
to  come  in.  The  one  on  which  Mr. 
Lincoln  traveled,  including  the  dele- 
gates from  Amboy,  Dixon,  and  Polo, 
consisted  of  twelve  crowded  cars.  The 
Galena  special  contained  eight  cars, 
but  the  train  of  sixteen  cars  trans- 
porting over  a  thousand  persons 
eclipsed  them  all.  It  contained  the 
delegation  from  Rockford,  Marengo, 
and    Belvidere. 


ATTENDANCE 

The  local  population  attending  the 
debate,  which  was  approximately  the 
total  population  of  the  town,  has  been 
set  at  7,000.  The  number  of  visitors 
has  been  placed  at  8,000,  which  would 
give  a  conservative  estimate  of  the 
total  attendance  of  15,000.  This  is 
said  to  have  been  a  third  larger  than 
the  number  attending  the  Ottawa  de- 
bate. In  the  morning  "the  masses 
blocked  up  every  avenue  of  approach 
to  anywhere." 


PRELIMINARIES 

Some  of  Lincoln's  followers  learned 
that  Douglas  was  to  be  escorted  to 
the  place  of  speaking  in  a  splendid 
carriage,  whereupon  they  secured  an 
old  fashioned  conestoga  wagon  drawn 
by  a  team  of  six  horses,  the  driver 
riding  on  one  of  the  wheel  horses. 
Lincoln  and  some  of  the  substantial 
farmers  occupied  this  wagon,  which 
met  with  the  approval  of  the  masses. 
Douglas  decided  to  walk  to  the  ap- 
pointed place  rather  than  ride  in  the 
aristocratic  vehicle  which  had  been 
provided. 


PROGRAM 

The  debate  at  Freeport,  held  in 
Goddard's  grove,  was  the  second  of 
the  seven  scheduled  debates.  The 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  Turner  introduced 
Lincoln  and  Col.  James  Mitchell  pre- 
sented Douglas  to  the  audience.  The 
debate  began  at  two  o'clock.  Lincoln 
spoke  first  for  one  hour;  Douglas  re- 
plied to  him  for  one  hour  and  a  half, 
and  Lincoln  concluded  with  a  rejoin- 
der of  half  an  hour's  duration. 


DEPORTMENT 

The  representatives  of  the  press 
made  much  over  the  alleged  platform 
deportment  of  each  of  the  two  candi- 
dates while  the  other  was  speaking. 
Lincoln  is  represented  as  being  very 
uneasy;  "He  could  not  sit  still,  nor 
would  his  limbs  sustain  him  while 
standing.  He  was  shivering,  quaking, 
trembling  and  his  agony  during  the 
last  fifteen  minutes  of  Judge  Douglas' 
speech  was  positively  painful  to  the 
crowd  who  witnessed  his  behavior." 
On  the  other  hand,  according  to  one 
press  dispatch,  "During  the  whole  of 
Mr.  Lincoln's  opening  speech  at  the 
discussion  on  Friday  last,  Mr.  Doug- 
las sat  near  him  smoking  a  cigar  and 
puffing  out  its  fumes  for  the  benefit 
of  the  speaker  and  the  ladies  who 
were  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  this  'Shortboy 
Senator'." 


MEMORIALS 

At  the  corner  of  North  State  Ave- 
nue and  East  Douglas  Street  is  a 
bronze  tablet  on  a  slab  of  stone  bear- 
ing the  following  inscriptions:  "With- 
in this  block  was  held  the  second  joint 
debate  in  the  senatorial  contest  be- 
tween Abraham  Lincoln  and  Stephen 
A.  Douglas  August  27,  1858— 'I  am 
not  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Union 
under  any  circumstances.'  Douglas — 
'This  government  cannot  endure  per- 
manently half  slave  and  half  free.' 
Lincoln — Erected  by  the  Freeport 
Woman's  Club  1902 — Dedicated  by 
President  Roosevelt  June  3,  1903." 

At  the  entrance  of  Taylor  Park,  not 
far  from  where  the  memorable  debate 
occurred,  there  will  be  unveiled  at  the 
forthcoming  celebration  the  heroic 
bronze  Lincoln  by  Leonard  Crunelle. 
It  is  the  first  statue  of  Lincoln  to  be 
erected  in  any  of  the  seven  cities 
where  his  debates  with  Douglas  were 
held. 


EVERYONE  IS  URGED  TO 

PERMIT  USE  OF  ARTICLES 


Items  of  Pioneer  Days  of  County  ar« 
Afco  Desired  by 
t     SCommittee 

The  «xhibilof  Lincoln  relics,  •which 
will  b*'  h>ld  In  the.  ball  room  of  th« 
Maaonic  temple,  on  Monday,  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday  of  next  week  as  a 
feature  of  the  event  prepared  by  the 
Lincoln-Douglas  society  to  com- 
memorate the  famous  "Freeport  de« 
bate  '  and  as  a  fitting  adjunct  to  the 
unveiling-  of  the  Crunelle  statue  of 
Lincoln,  bids  fair  to  be  both  exten- 
ii%  •  and  representative.  For  several 
weeks  the  members  of  the  exhibit 
committee  have  been  In  eommunlca. 
t:in    with   owners  of  Lincoln   collec« 
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"personally,     with    results     that     ara 
highly    gratifying-.      Such    prominent 
collectors  as  J.  B.  Oakleaf.  of  Mohne, 
lames  Rosenthal   and  Judge   Henry 
Horner,   of   Chicago.   Edward   Jacob, 
of   Peona,   A.    H.    Griffith,    of    Fisk. 
Wis.,   and  many  others  of  note  are 
co-operaur.g  generously  and  are  send« 
ir.g   their   entire    collections    or   por- 
tions of  them  for  the  local  display. 
In    addition,  there    will    be   a  unique 
exhibition  of   oil    portraits    of  Blacli 
Hawk  and  his  sons  and  chieftains  by 
John    H.    Hauberg   of    Rock    Island, 
ar.d    displays    of    letters,  documents, 
portraits  and  objects  associated  with 
Lincoln   and   Douglas  from   the    Illi- 
nois State  Historical  society  and  tha 
Lincoln    memorial    at    the    tomb    in 
Springfield,  from  the  Wisconsin  His- 
torical    society,     and     many     other 
sources.     A  beautiful  Paisley  shawl, 
once,  ow^ed  by  Mrs.  Lincoln,  will  b« 
on  display,  a*  well  as  a,  rail  cut  by 
Lincoln,    pen3    used    by    Lincoln    in 
signing    important    documents,    orig- 
inal   ambrotypes    of    Lincoln,    joke 
books  from  which  he  took  many  of 
his    stories,    an    original    bill    of    th» 
play    at    the    Ford    theater    on    the 
night    of    the    assassination,  biogra* 
phies  of  Lincoln  in  a  dozen  different 
laguages.    campaien    documents   and. 
posters  of  the  sixties,  cartoons  from 
the  LyBjfjr,:Puhch**reviling  him  dur- 
ing his  campaigns,  as  well  as  hun» 
dreds  of  other  items  of  historical  im- 
portance and  educational  value  that 
give   an    insight   into    the    character 
and  caj-eer  of  tne  great  emancipator. 
It  Is  the  desire  of  the  exhibit -com- 
mittee to   extend   this  exhibit  to   in- 
clude  objects   and   items   of   interest 
pertaining  not  only  to  Lincoln's  tim« 
but  also    to    the    pioneer    days    of 
Stephenson  county  and  Freeport.    To 
this   end,    the   entire    community    is 
solicited  to  make  this  part  of  the  dis- 
play   extensiv«    and    representative, 
and  all   persons   who    possess   items 
appropriate   to   such    an    exhibit  are 
requested    to  communicate  with   the 
chairman   of  the  exhibit  rjommiuee, 
Charles    F.    Stocking,   Main    1516   or 
2332,    and    make    arrangements    for 
the  collection  of  same.     These  items 
should  be  placed  early,  as  the  exhibit 
will    he    opened    to    the   public   next 
Monday.     Documents,     photographs, 
letters,    uniforms,    arms,    etc.,    relat- 
ing to  the  early  days  of  this  city  and 
county  will    be  appropriate  material 
for  display  and   will  add  greatly   to 
the  interest  of  the  event. 


In  addition  to  the  exhibit  of 
materials,  any  person  who  possesses 
costumes  of  the  civil  war  period  or 
earlier  are  urged  to  appear  in  them 
and  assist  In  the  exercises  during  th«. 
evenings  of  Monday,  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  in  the  ball  room  of  the 
temple.  Arrangements  are  being 
made  for  old-time  dances  and  social 
events  in  which  those  appearing  in 
costume  will   take  part. 
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FREEPORT  TO  RECALL 
LINCQULOEBATE  THERE 


A  great  era  in  American  history, 
the  tense  period  just  preceding-  the 
civil  war,  will  be  colorfully  recalled 
at  Freeport  on  Tuesday,  August  27, 
when  a  new  statue  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coin  win  take  its  place  among  the 
hundreds  of  like  memorials  of  the 
emancipator.  It  will  be  the  first 
statue  to  represent  Lincoln  as  the 
debater  and  will  likewise  be  the  first 
statue  unveiled  at  any  of  the  seven 
places  where  Lincoln  and  Douglas 
met  in  joint  debate  and  made  Illinois 
the  battle  ground  of  the  nation  on  the 
slavery  issue. 

It  is  the  work  of  Leonard  Crunelle, 
noted  Chicago  sculptor  of  the  Taft 
studios  and  is  presented  to  .the  city 
of  Freeport  by  Hon.  W.  T.  Rawleigh, 
a  prominent  manufacturer  and  public 
spirited  citizen.  It  is  a  beautiful 
statue  of  heroic  size  and  represents 
Lincoln  in  the  full  vigor  of  his  man- 
hood, keen  and  alert,  before  the  cares 
and  responsibilities  of  the  presidency 
had  saddened  and  sobered  his  coun- 
tenance and  spirit. 

For     months     Freeport     has     been 
making    elaborate    preparations    for 
this    event,    which    will    be    the    most 
notable   historical   celebration   in   the 
middle-west    this    year.      Interesting 
among   the   visitors   will   be   nearly  a 
hundred  persons  who  as  young  people 
Ucard  tho  historic  debate  in  1858  and 
who    will    be    honored   guests    of    the 
occasion.     These   representatives  will 
come  from  practically  every  state  in 
the    Mississippi     Valley.      Prominent 
among  these  will  be  M.  P.  Rindlaub 
Platteville,    Wis.,    well    known    editor 
of  a  half-century,  who  not  only  heard 
the  Freeport  debate,  but  also  attend- 
ed the  Republican  National  Conven- 
tion at   Chicago,    when    Lincoln   was 
first  nominated  for  President  in  1860. 
The  Freeport  debate  is  recognized 
by  historians   as    a    turning   point  in 
American  history.     It  was  here  that 
Lincoln    forced    Douglas    to    take    a 
stand  on   the   issue   of  slavery  which 
in   two  national   conventions  and   the 
consequent  election  of  Lincoln  as  the 


first  Republican  President.  The  statue 
will  stand  but  a  short  distance  from 
the  boulder  marking  the  site  of  the 
debate  of  1858  and  which  was  dedi- 
cated by  President  Roosevelt  in  1903. 
split  the  Democratic  party  as  a  na-  i 
tional  organization  in  1860,  resulting  ( 
_ ( 
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ßeloiters  Will 
Attend  Lincoln 
Statue  Unveiling 

IC     kl.    M  \  FER  HEARD   ONE    AD- 

^Jfi-T   AI    RACINE  AS  A 
VLA        \0LT1I 

Tne  unvlillng  of  a  statue  of  Abra-i 
ham  Lincoln  at  Frceport  til.,  tomui-; 
row  ..n  the  Tis:  anniversary   of   thi 

iii-Dou^las   debate   there,   is   ex-  j 
!  to  draw  hundreds  t>f  persona; 
hal    city    fur   the   historic   affair. I 
R  m   Telfcr.  White  avenue,  and  wife,  j 
will   motor   there     tomorrow     to     be, 
nl    at    i  •  30   o'clock   at    the    re- j 
ception  of  persons  who  heard  one  of, 
the  debates,  and     representatives    of, 
Lincoln   clubs.  Mr.   Trlfer  heard  Lin- 1 
roln  speak  at    Racine  when     a     boy.  | 
Mr.  and     :gis      F.     F.     Gorham     arc  j 
among   other   Heloitcrs   who   will   be' 
present.  I 

Reception  Tu  Old  Uncolnites 
The    reception   to    Lincolnitcs    will 
be    held    at    Taylor   park,    where      the 
unveiling  will  take  place  at  2  o'clock1 
preceded   by  a   picnic     lunch     and     a 
drill  by  the  American     Lesion    Drum 
and  Bugle  corps.  Speakers  of  the  af- 
ternoon  iuc     headed     by     the     Hon. 
Geoigc     \Y.     Norris,     U.   S.     senator 
from  Ncbi  i  ka;   Hon.  John  A.  Swan-! 
son,  state's  attorney  of  Cook  count.. 
Dr.   -John      Wesiry     Hill,     chancelor. 
Lincoln  Memorial  University  and  Dr.  j 
II     I    Burgstahler,  president  Cornell 
college. 

Curtain  Scxcn  Decades  Lilted 
Tl       i  urtaln   of  seven  decades  nnJ 
one    year    will    be      lifted      tomorrow 
'  when  the  statue  of  Lincoln  as  he  ap- 
!  pcared  in  his  debate  at  Frceport  with 
1  Douglas     will     be     unveiled.     State's 
rights  and  slavery  were  the  questions 
the   debate.   Time  and    her   histci- 
havc    placed    this    Illinois    citv 
i  ie   Plymouth    Hock.  Indpcndcncc 
hall,  Philadelphia,     and     Washington 
chapel    ■•  •    Valley      Forge.      For      the 
prophetic   words   spoken   then   by  th^ 
.  :  ry  lawyer.  Abraham  Lincoln  led 
up  to  the  e:r  mcination  proclamation 
1  freeing  \  aves    and    the    re- 

h   of  a   united   nation.   "Here   was 
sounded  the  keynote  of  a    struggle". 
Lied    President   Theodore   Roose- 
velt,  as    he    .stood   on    Frecport's    sod 
1  in  1903,  "which,  after  convulsing   th« 
Ic  it   united  and  free". 
The   ;.ff;.ir   tomorrow    Is   under   the 
au   ,i..--        of      the      Lincoln-Dougla* 
club,  which  ii  organized   to  pcrpelu 
imc  of  Lincoln  in  every  way 
iblc,  A  three  days'  public  exhibit 
incoln    relics   will    be    on   display 
Tuesday  to  Thursday  inclusive  at  the 
in  if  Tomnlg 


-^loit    ..is« 


NORRIS   AT  FREEPORT. 

SomeV«ciüus  committee  at  rrceport.  111.,  en- 
;aged£enaror  George  Norris  of  Nebraska  ...  deliver 
he f  frfnJoaf  speech  la  the  exercises  which  dedi- 
«ted  »monument  to  Abrah.ua  Lincoln  in  that  city 
ruesday.  This  was  the  anniversary  of  the  second 
iebate  between  Lincoln  and  Douglass. 

Norrie  was  "there  and  over."  Alter  commend- 
ing Lincoln  for  his  work  In  abolishing  slavery  In 
this  country  be  proceeded  to  develop  the  premise 
that  the  people  of  this  country  were  more  com- 
pletely enslaved  today  than  the  Negroes  of  America 
were  in  the  days  preceding  the  proclamation  of  Lin- 
:oln  which  made  them  tree. 

"Wealth,"  he  exclaimed,  "when  combined  in  Im- 
mense quantities,  is  always  a  stumbling  block  in  the 
advancement  of  civilization.  Combinations  and 
trusts  formed  for  profit  can  bring  in  their  wake  a 
new  kind  of  slavery." 

There  was  much  more  of  the  same  communistic 
stuff  in  the  "address"  of  this  Nebraska  soviet. 
•When  combinations  of  wealth  control  our  politics 
ind  our  political  parties,"  he  continued,  "the  com- 
mon people  are  forgotten  and  the  power  of  wealth 
looks  only  to  the  happiness,  contentment  and  en- 
richment of  those  in  control.  When  monopoly  con- 
trols the  policies  of  our  great  political  parties,  the 
slavery  which  Linola -abehshed  shows  itself  along 
other  lines  and  in  other  ways.  It  eventually  con- 
trols government  in  all  its  branches."  And  so  forth 
and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  tirade. 

In  the  judgment  of  Norris  'the  control  of  our 
government  by  special  interests  is  the  glaring 
obstacle  standing  in  the  way  of  a  government,  "of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people." 

Leon  Trotzky  or  some  soviet  direct  from  Rus- 
sia could  not  have  Improved  in  the  slightest  degree 
upon  the  communistic  doctrines  of  Senator  Norris 
In  his  Galesburg  condemnation  of  the  present  gov- 
ernment and  the  present  industrial  status  of  this 
republic. 

This  man  is  mentally  obsessed.  His  mind  has 
lost  its  balance.  It  no  longer,  if  it  ever  did,  weighs 
and  measures  accurately.  He  says  there  were  no 
millionaires  In  the  days  of  Washington.  C^uite  true, 
but  there  were  sharp  distinctions  between  people  in 
the  matter  of  wealth  and  power — just  as  these  dis- 
tinctions exist  today.  He  thinks  monopoly  is  a  new 
status  developed  in  recent  years.  In  1675  the  people 
in  the  Third  Iowa  district  became  so  "het  up"  about 
i^ionopolles  that  they  elected  Lucian  Ainsworth  to 
congress  on  an  anti-monopoly  platform.  Lucian  had 
a  mind  obsessed  on  this  subject.  Norris  is  afflicted 
with  the  same  ailment  today.  It  is  a  common  dis- 
ease. Ben  Butler  and  General  Weaver  had  it  bad 
In  their  later  years.  Both  agreed  that  the  people 
of  this  country  wero  enslaved  by  a  "money  power." 

The  caliber  of  this  man  Nonis  is  revealed  the 
noment  his  record  is  investigated.  In  congress  and 
dsewhere  he  is  delivering  himself  of  these  obsessed 
lotions  about  monopoly  and  slavery  of  the  masses 
while  one  of  the  corporations  he  denounces  is  col- 
lecting 4Ü  per  cent  interest  from  the  dear  people 
on  a  public  highway  bridge  between  Omaha  and 
Council  Bluffs  and  he  has  never  raised  a  hand  or 
"oice  in  protest.  He  l.>  presumed  to  be  represent- 
ing the  people  of  Omaha  and  Nebraska  at  Wash- 
ington. 

As  a  statesman  this  man  is  i  cipher  with  the 
rim  knocked  off.  He  does  not  possess  gumption 
enough  to  know  that  no  man  and  no  corporation 
can  prosper  permanently  through  an  impoverish- 
ment of  the  people  upon  whose  purchasing  power 
all  monied  lnlereots  must  rely  for  further  enrich- 
ment. Today  the  industrial  east  is  carefully  weigh- 
ing the  buying  power  of  the  agricultural  west.  If 
that  buying  power  is  strong  the  east  will  prospi  r 
accordingly.  If  it  is  weak  business  in  eastern  in- 
dustries will  slow  down  in  proportion. 
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Ml  S'DKED 

old  'timers 

When  Frceport  dedicated  her  statue 
t.   Lincoln  the  oth<  r  day  on  the 

of  the  second  Lincoln-Douglas  debate, 
tl         were  nearly  a'hxindi'  d  persons 

'«l  the  andiene  who  had  stood  on  that 
,m'v  spot  in  August.  1858.  and  heard 
the  two  famous  debaters.  Perhaps 
Qiost  of  them  were  only  children,  but 
Md  enough  to  remember  the  events 
ii  Inter  years. 

"He  knew  Lincoln"  is  a  re: 
heard  less  ana  less  often  now  as  the 
prriod  during  which  the  great  emnci- 
pator  lived  and  worked  fades  into  the 
historic  past.  The  people  who  c. i. 
remember  the  nation's  most  outstand- 
ing figure  of  the  nlneteei  th  century 
are  becTSmThg  fewer  ana  Tower,  .inn  IT 
will  be  only  a  short  while  until  none 
Mil  be  »eft. 

The  gathering  of  oldtimers  at  Free- 
port  is  all  the  more  rcmr.i  kable  when, 
it  is  considered  that  seventy-one  years 
have  flown  their  course  since  that 
memorable  debate.  Those  who  have 
lived  through  those  years  have  seen 
the  nation  grown  from  raw  youth  to 
lieh  maturity;  In.that  period  we  have 
tevelnpcd  our  vast  natural  resources, 
founded  and  grown  many  of  our  larg- 
est cities  and  taken  our  place  as  a 
world  power  of  importance. 

But  in  the  progress  which  has  come, 
we  should  not.  forget  the  rich  his- 
toric heritage  which  is  also  the  boon 
of  every  Americn.  Now  is  the  time  to 
reap  the  harvests  that  are  left.  Those 
oldtimers  who  still  live  and  whose 
memories  are  fresh  should  be  encour- 
aged to  tell  of  the  days  of  Lincoln 
a  nd  Douglas  and  recall  for  perma- 
nent record  all  the  personal  incidents  I 
they  recall  in  what  is  rapidly  becom- 
Ing  a  most  notable  past  period  of  our 
narionl  life. 
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at  71st 

LINCOLN-B 


FREEPORT,  ILLINOIS 
AUGUST  27,  1929 


COMMITTEES  IN  CHARGE 


Program 

A.  Fuluidcr,  Chairman 
Edward  Auman 
G.  F.  Korf 
G,  X.  Cannon 
A.  R.  Dry 

Mrs.  F.  H.  Towalee 

■  •  M.  Swanzey 
C  O.  Shunk 


Local  Arrangements 

Chas.  Demeter,  Chairman 
M.  B.  Marvin 
R.  Knoble 
W.  J.  Treviliian 
Mayor  George  Edler 
A.  A.  Haase 
W.  J.  Neely 


Exhibit 

Charles  F.  Stocking,  Chairman 
Miss  Mae  Stewart 
D.  L.  Breed 
Mrs.  C.  F.  Stocking 


You  are  cordially  invited 

to  attend  the  unveiling  of 

a  statue  of 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 


in  Freeport,  Illinoi 


.;; 


August  twenty-seventh 
nineteen  hundred  twenty-nine 

The  Seventy-first  Anniversary 

of  the  Freeport  Debate 

The  Lincoln-Douglas  Society 

Freeport,  Illinois 


TOS  or  -°--^^~*-^ 


CSENTCD  TO 
BESIDES 


WOBKS    OF    LINCOLN 


Ad 


mit 


RESERVED  SEAT 


To  Reserved  Seat  Section,  Lincoln  Statue  Unveiling,  Taylor  Park, 
Freeport,  III.,  2  p.  m.  August  27,  1929. 

LINCOLN-DOUGLAS  SOCIETY 


Countersigned: 


AAA 


:-  I  -  ,   I'm.',.. i  |n  I      H.  A 


President 


STATUE  OF  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN,   FEEEPORT,   ILL. 


FREEPORTS  LINCOLN 


Unveiling  at  71st  Anniversary 

LINCOLN-DOUGLAS  DEBATE 

Freeport,  111.,  August  27,  1929 


This  little  booklet  is  authorized  and  published  by 
The  Lincoln-Douglas  Society,  Freeport,  111. 


TENTATIVE  AND  INCOMPLETE 

PROGRAM 

Lincoln  Exhibit  August  26-27-28 
Masonic  Temple 


9:00  A.  M. 
Band  Concert 

10:30  A.  M. 

Reception  of  persons  who  heard  one 

of  the  debates  and  representatives  ot 

Lincoln  Clubs— at  Taylor  Park 

12:00  Noon 
Picnic  lunch  at  Taylor  Park 


1:00  P.  M. 

Drill  by  American  Legion 
Drum  and  Bugle  Corps 


2:00  P.  M. 

UNVEILING  CEREMONIES 

J.  R.  JACKSON 

President,  Lincoln-Douglas  Society 

Temporary  Chairman 

PHILIP  F.  LA  FOLLF.TTE,  Chairman 

Invocation 
REV.  W.  L.  COLLIN 

Presentation 
HON.  W.  T.  RAWLEIGH 

My  Conception  of  Lincoln 
LEONARD  CRUNELLE,  Sculptor 

Unveiling  of  Statue 

—Addresses— 

DR.  H.  J.  BURGSTAHLER 
President,  Cornell  College,  Mt.  Vernon,  la. 

DR.  JOHN  WESLEY  HILL 

Chancellor,  Lincoln  Memorial  University 

(Author  of  Abraham  Lincoln:  Man  of  God) 

HON.  JOHN  A.  SWANSON 
States  Attorney,  Cook  County 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  NORRIS 
United  States  Senator  from  Nebraska 


LEONARD    CRUNELLE 


THE  SCULPTOR 

of  the  Lincoln  Freeport  Statue 

IEOXARD    CRUNELLE.    Sculptor    of    the    Lin- 
coin  statue  at  Freeport,  was  bom  in  Lens,  Pas- 
de-Calais,  France,  on  July  8,  1872.    He  has  been 
a  pnpil  of  Lorado  Taft  and  the  Art  Institute,  Chi- 
li i,  since  1901.     His  principal  works  are  a  statue 
Gov.   Richard    Oglesby,   Lincoln    Park,   Chicago; 
statue  of  Gov.  John  M.  Palmer,  Springfield,  III.    He 
member  of  Cm   Society  of  Western  Artists,  Chi- 
-       <-Tv  of  Artists  and  also  of  the  famous  Cliff 
Dwellers    Society    which    was    founded    by    Hamlin 
Carland.  the  distinguished  author.    His  studio  is  Lo- 
cated at  Go]  6'  Ellis  Avenue,  Chicago.   Several  months 
were  spent  by  him  in  designing   Freeport's  Lincoln 
ie.     .Mr.  Crunelle  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  out- 
standing sculptors  of  America. 


THE  STATUE 

By  Leonard  Crunelle,  Chicago 
Designer  of  the  Statue  of  Lincoln  the  Debater 

IN  DESIGNING  the  statue  of  Lincoln  the  debater, 
the  aim  has  been  to  recapture  the  Lincoln  of  the 
period  of  his  joint  debates  with  Douglas,  before 
lie  became  President  and  belonged  to  the  nation,  and 
while  he  was  still  one  with  the  plain  people  of  Illi- 
nois. The  statue  is  unlike  most  statues  of  Lincoln 
in  that  it  represents  him  in  an  earlier  period  of  his 
life,  in  mid-manhood,  before  the  cares  and  responsi- 
bilities of  the  presidency  had  sobered  and  saddened 
his  spirit  and  his  countenance.  At  the  time  of  his 
debates  with  Douglas,  Lincoln  was  the  active  and 
successful  lawyer,  eager,  keen,  shrewd,  watchful  of 
opportunities  to  win  his  case  or  baffle  his  opponent. 
The  statue  represents  him  at  this  time  of  his  life, 
but  not  as  the  lawyer  particularly.  He  has  a  more 
serious  look,  as  if  impressed  with  the  importance 
of  the  great  issue  of  the  hour. 

Lincoln  is  represented  in  the  dress  of  the  period 
and  there  is  a  suggestion  of  unrest  in  the  form  of 
the  coat  worn.  The  challenger  of  the  great  Doug- 
las is  about  to  speak.  While  the  pose  suggests  ac- 
tion it  is  a  natural  one  which  will  not  tire  the  on- 
looker. It  will  not  be  artificial  in  design  or  set- 
ting but  will  lit  in  with  the  park  and  trees  as  a 
natural  part  of  the  general  design.  It  is  intended  to 
portray  Lincoln  as  he  was  at  the  time,  the  keen  logi- 
cian and  debater,  but  a  very  human  and  natural  be- 
ing, sprung  from  the  same  stock  as  the  people  and 
neighbors  all  about  him. 
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OBSERVE  7JST  ANNIVERSARY 
OF  LINCOLN-DOUGLAS  DEBATE 


FREF.rORT.  111.,  Aug.  27  IA.P.)- 
Freeport  today  observed  the  71st  an- 
niversary of  the  historic  second 
Lincoln-Douglas  debate  here  by  un- 
veiling a  bronze  statue  of  the  great 
emancipator  on  the  spot  where  the 
debate  took  place. 

Among  the  thousands  who  crowded 
Taylor  park  to  witness  the  unveiling 
and  listen  to  the  speeches  were  near- 
ly 100  who  stood  on  the  same  spot 
Aug.  27.  1858,  and  heard  the  debate 
between  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  then  United 
States  senator  from  Illinois. 

They  heard  propounded  Douglas' 
I  principle  of  popular  sovereignity, 
holding  that  the  state  should  deter- 
mine whether  slavery  should  exist 
I  within  their  borders.  Tills  principle 
won  him  the  senatorship  but  cost 
him  the  presidency  two  years  later. 

The  old  timers  were  accorded  a 
place  of  honor  In  the  front  rows  of  the 
outdoor  amphltreatre  erected  for  the 
unveiling  ceremonies. 

Sen.  George  W.  Norrls  of  Nebraska 
making  the  principal  address,  called 
upon  the  American  people  to  follow 
the  ideals  of  Lincoln  for  the  solution 
of  problems  confronting  the  nation 
today. 

He  warned  against  the  possibility  of 
an    economic    slavery,    which    he    de- 


clared constitutes  as  real  a  menace 
now  as  the  enslavement  of  i  rocs 
did  at  the  time  of  the  Lincoln  de- 
bate. 

He  urged  the  taking  of  financial 
profit  out  of  war  and  preparation  for 
war;  abolishment  of  the  electoral  col- 
lege; public  ownership  or  electric  pow- 
er, and  a  progressive  Inheritance  tax 
to  eliminate  the  amassing  and  com- 
bining of  large  fortunes. 

»  «  » ■ 
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W.    T.    EAWLEIGH 

DONOR  OF  THE  STATUE 

WILLIAM  THOMAS  RAWLEIGH,  the  donor 
of  The  Freeport  Lincoln  Statue  was  born  near 
Waldvrick,  Iowa  County,  Wisconsin,  Decem- 
ber 3,  1870 — in  that  intensely  patriotic  period  fol- 
lowing the  Civil  War.  He  was  brought  up  on  the 
farm.  While  attending  school  he  became  deeply 
interested  in  history,  particularly  regarding  the 
Civil  War  and  he  read  many  stories  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  Generals  Grant,  Sherman,  Sheridan, 
Logan  and  Lee.  During  his  spare  time  he  sold 
"Deeds  of  Daring  by  Blue  and  Gray" — a  book  of 
narratives  of  the  Civil  War,  which  contained  many 
stirring  stories  which  fired  his  youthful  imagina- 
tion and  helped  create  his  deep  interest  in  history. 

Mr.  Rawleigh  came  to  Freeport  in  1889  and  in 
-  15  organized  The  W.  T.  Rawleigh  Company.  He 
-  always  been  a  busy  business  man  but  has  also 
always  taken  a  deep  interest  in  public  service.  He 
served  a  term  as  alderman  in  1906-7.  In  1909  he 
was  elected  mayor.  In  1910  he  was  elected  mem- 
ber of  the  Illinois  17th  General  Assembly,  where 
his  friendship  for  the  fanner  and  laborer  and  ad- 
vocacy of  forward-looking  legislation  was  marked. 
In  1924  he  was  chairman  of  the  La  Follette-for 
President  Committee  and  National  Treasurer  of 
the  La  Follette- Wheeler  Joint  National  Committee. 

He    is    a    man    of    world-wide    activities.      Ever 

.  boyhood  he  has  been  an  admirer  of  the  life 
and  works  of  Abraham  Lincoln  (and  later  of  Presi- 
dents Garfield,  McKinley,  Roosevelt,  Grover  Cleve- 
land. Wilson,  and  of  William  J.  Bryan,  Robert 
Marion  La  Follette  and  of  the  business  policies 
and  principles  of  Hi  i  i     Ford). 

It  was  because  of  his  desire  to  see  Lincoln's 
ideals  perpetuated  for  the  generations  to  come 
that  he  gives  "Lincoln  the  Debater"  to  Freeport  to 
commemorate  the  famous  debate  of  August  27,  1858. 


Liaiicolii  Sttill  Lives  With 
His  Owei  Pa 

By  W.  T.  Rawleigh 

AS  WITH  all  great  men  who  have  passed  into 
history,  many  myths,  tales  and  legends  have 
sprung  up  about  Abraham  Lincoln.  They  have 
almost  made  obscure  his  real  character.  Yet  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  was  a  jDlain  man  of  the  common  people 
— one  of  them  in  heart  and  soul,  in  understanding, 
in  honesty,  in  kindly  sympathy  with  the  lowly  and 
suffering  and  with  those  who,  like  himself,  dared 
to  meet  hardship  and  adversity  in  making  their  way 
in  the  world.  He  was  great  because  he  had  a  great 
mind,  but  more,  because  he  had  a  great  heart,  a 
rugged  honesty  and  high  moral  sense.  He  is  one  of 
the  transparent  characters  of  history,  one  always 
true  to  his  own  best  self.  Amid  the  stress  and  tur- 
moil of  his  time,  he  was  never  swerved  from  the 
path  of  rectitude  and  clear-thinking,  but  held  clear- 
eyed  to  the  goal  of  his  ideal. 

His  heart  was  ever  with  the  people  he  had  left 
behind,  the  plain  people  from  whom  he  had  himself 
sprung.  In  the  hearts  of  these  people  he  still  lives, 
and  it  is  to  show  our  appreciation  of  this  fact  and 
because  Freeport  is  one  of  the  radiant,  outstanding 
milestones  in  his  career  that  this  statue  is  being  pre- 
sented to  this  city. 

It  represents  Lincoln  as  he  appeared  at  the  time 
of  his  great  debates  with  Douglas,  before  anxieties, 
labors,  cares  and  sorrows  had  furrowed  and  sadden- 
ed his  face.  Here  he  appears  in  his  ripened  man- 
hood entering  with  keen  mind,  eager  soul  and  heart 
aflame  upon  the  great  cause  of  human  freedom  that 
was  to  give  him  immortality.  This  statue  will  be 
material  evidence  that  he  still  lives  in  the  hearts  of 
his  own  people.  It  will  be  an  inspiration  to  coming 
generations  to  cherish  and  be  guided  by  the  princi- 
ples and  ideals  he  followed.  It  will  be  a  daily  re- 
minder of  his  rugged  virtues  and  character,  of  his 
kindliness  and  humanity,  from  which  they  will 
themselves  derive  strength  to  meet  each  new  day  and 
to  live  truer  and  finer  lives. 
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OÖrgei  lucrbcn  fiiiuitr.  lie  luci- 
He  9|affc  Ifi  bereif*  bcr  3f laüc- 
rri  Herfallen 


Srecjjort,  YMi ,  27.  Vlucj. 

(,/P;  —  Csn  Srce  p  o  it,  $11., 
tourbe  lienstag  cine  Statue  Sin« 
coin*  ciulnillt,  ein  Öefdjcnf  ty.  '£. 
Stoinlcicths  on  biefe  Stobt,  bie 
Sincoln  in  Dor  ihm  fo  djarafteci- 
ftifdien  ©ofe  bes  Stobner»  bar 
[teilt,  ©unbesfenator  9corris  mar 
juni  Seftrebncr  auserforen.  li't 
jcijte  fid)  im  ©erlaufe  feiner  Stebi 
mit  ber  i  :;■  /  -Vit  ber  ©olf»- 
loirtfciiaft  imb  ber  ISJejelljdiafts. 
orbuuug  auleinanbcr,  bie  er  nn 
•vaiib  üincolufdjer  Neufjerungcu 
uiijs  fdjärffte  berurteüte. 

jWorris  fagie  u.  a.,  bie  ©eljerr« 

fdiuug  unfercr    Stegierung    burdi 

Sonberinterejfeu  ift  ber  offenfidjt« 

lidme      ^inberuug^grunb     einer 

Stegierung  be*  ©olfes  bunt)    bai 

©olf.  imb  für  bal  '-Üolf,     für     bie 

Sincoln   eingetreten     ift.     Söenu 

Xfincüln  jettt  forperltd)  [)ier  märe, 

mie  or  es   hof fcut liiij  bem  (ikijie 

nad)  fei,  bann  mürbe  er  ber  gut)« 

rer  im  SreifjeitSfampi  her  JDten« 

l'dieu  feiner,  eigenen    Stajie    fein, 

mie  er  ber  ©efreier  ber  iüfcnfdjen 

eiftet  anbeten  Stoffe  mar.  jmeijol- 

los  mürbe  man  ihn  als  ©olfdjeuü« 

jien  anfefjen.  Sollte  liljriitus  mie« 

b;r  jut  Srbe  imb    nad)    America 

fomiiien  unb  Dielleidjt     liier     ba- 

i  um  einfommen,  ©ütget  yt  tuet« 

ben,  [o  mürbe  iljm  bies  jidjerluti 

feinet  "ehren    megen    Dctmeigart 

merben,  in  benen  er  für  Stieben 

imb  i>ercdrtia.feit  eintrat,  imb  für 

bie  et  ben  .UreiijeMob  erlitt.     ISS 

hat  niemals  eine  größere     SWod  ' 

b.'j   jufammenge|d)loffenen  Steidj« 

turns  über  bie  Stegierung  uuferes 

ßanbes  gegeben,  ab  eo  fjeutiutage 

ber  ftali  ift.  '2er  Peufd),  bet  ge« 

neu  feinen  SBunfd)  emovlibeit  oer- 

itditen  muffe,  ijt  imb    bleibt    ein 

SflaPe,  jelbft  toenn  et  ein  8lngc« 

bonder  ber  meinen  JHaije  ift.  Üir 

Ijabcti  nullt  geköpert,  bie  ©ctfaf« 


Inno  ju  anbern,  nie*  bie  Seit  Jam, 
um  bie  Sflaoetei,  bie  auf  bej 
Sorbe  bor  ßinseliuefen  begrünbei 
mar.  a63ufd)affen.  Eic  Jeit  if! 
iiunt  nit'lu  fei  ii,  mo  mir  bin 
Mmenbcment  jut  ©etfaijuug  bie 
lebenslönglidjc  üfnftellung  oon 
Scannern  burd)  ©arteieiujliuj  im 
^uftijbienft  morben  obfcl 
muffen.  Tor  Weift  Siucolus  lobt 
nodj  immer  fort  unb  jmar  in  jol- 
djeni  Maf.e,  baf;  et*  genügt,  bQ* 
x-i;oif  m  einer  ÜMbäuberung  uiijo 
ret  omiinbaeje^e  ju  füljren,  fobafi 
unfreimilliger  Tionft  obgefdjaff' 
mirb,  pljue  jRijeffid  I  auj  bie  ©e. 
biiiflimgeu,  auf  benen  er  fufjt. 

iiieiui  Snfammenfdilijfi  ites 
81eid)tuino  ouofdjlaggebenb  für 
unferc  ©olitif  unb  unferc  ©ar- 
teten ift,  inufj  boä  geutetue  ÜUoIE 
halb  oergeffen  fein,  \n\b  bie  Madu 
ber  ÄJol)lf)obeitbe|i  forgt  bann 
nur  für  bie  (ilürfltdjfeit,  oiifrie- 
benheit  unb  rueitere  ©crcidierung 
betienigen,  mojdie  bie  SDiadjt  in 
.^auboii  haben.  Ter  gemöfjnlidje 
Sterblidic  l)at  iiianc-  barübet  *u 
beftimnieu,  luer  ©räfibent  fein 
foil,  tie  ßtioäljlung  eines  uuah- 
bängigen  Äanbibaten  511111  ©räfii 
beuten  unter  unferem  Softem  Ift 
nur  in  ber  Theorie  möglid),  poll? 
foiiimon  uuiuöijiidi  in  ber  ^rarii«. 

5ie  ÜJionopoIrDirtfcfjaft  mürbe 
mit  Öiiicoln  ftd)erlid)  in  einem 
©unfte  übereinftiinmeu  —  Siegte« 
rung  bes  ©olfe»  «— ,  ober  uidjt  in 
beu  beiben  anbern  ©uiifteu.  Sie 
tritt  ein  für  eine  9regieruug  bes 
Solfes  burrf)  bai  ÜVoitopol  für 
bas  Monopol. 

2ÖOS  hat  ec-  für  einen  omeer, 
mouii  mir  bio  föetten  bor  Sflaoerci 
bem  farbigen  abncfjmen  imb  fie 
burd)  bie  illeoiiopolmirtldiaft  W\l- 
iioneu  uuferer  eigenen  Stoffe  an- 
Iciifii  laffcn. 

Öd)  habe  feiueVluait,  baf;  bie  Pa- 
trioten uuferer  Nation  biefou  ßie- 
fahren  ebeufo  erfolgreid)  gegen« 
übertreten  morben,  mie.fie  auberu 
Öefofjrcn   begegnet   imb. 

(i-tma  füiifjoliiitaujenb  ©crfoiteu 
futtcu  fid)  ju  bor  Seiet  in  bem 
Ctte  eiiigcfunben,  in  bem  nor  7J 
Jsafjren  Stephen  i'f.  SJouglas  unb 
Sincoln  ihre  jmeitc  tebatfe  abljtel« 
ten.  Vliu  Ü)?orgen  fanb  ein  (imp 
fan.]  ber  ©erfonen  ftatt,  bie  ber 
bamaligen  lehatte  beimohuten. 


•    tue   Yy   [  •   ^n    r  i     V  .-^"lle 
•     rpot  -H      i  ft    nf  ''.   nn.    R-v^lei 
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?The  Fate  of  the  Nation  Was 

Decided  at  Freeport 

That  Day" 

Bv  Fred  L.  Holmes 
(Author  ot"  "Pilgrimages  to  Lincoln  Haunts") 

THE  CURTAIN  ot   seven  decades  and  one  year 
will  be  lifted  at  Freeport,  Illinois,  on  Tuesday, 
August  27,  to  reveal  the  bronze  figure  of  the 
-aunt  attorney.  Abraham  Lincoln,  as  he  appeared  to 
Idress  a   crowd  of  more  than  15,000  people  in  a 
memorable  debate  with  Stephen  A.  Douglas  on  the 
question  ot  the  day— state's  rights  and  slavery. 

Little  did  these  two  men  dream  of  the  full  impor- 
tance their  political  issue  was  to  assume.  Little  did 
the  people  who  gathered  at  Freeport  on  August  27, 
1858,  dream  that  the  words  spoken  on  that  occasion 
•o  foreshadow  the  fate  of  a  nation  through  the 
centuries. 

Freeport  now  marks  a  turning  point  in  the  ca- 
reer of  Abraham  Lincoln.  It  will  stand  through  time 
a-  a  milestone  in  the  history  of  the  American  nation. 

Freeport  has  taken  its  place 
Freeport  has  taken  its  place  among  the  hallowed 
spots  where  occurred  a  great  event  that  has  raised 
aloft  the  banner  of  freedom.  Time  and  her  his- 
torians have  placed  this  Illinois  city  beside  Ply- 
mouth Rock,  along  with  Independence  Hall  in  Phil- 
adelphia   and    the    Washington    Chapel    at    Valley 

Forge. 

The  words  spoken  so  solemnly,  so  prophetically 
bv  the  country  lawyer,  Abraham  Lincoln  at  Freeport 
became  the  flush  of  a  bloody  dawn  that  marshalled 
in  the  emancipation  proclamation  to  free  4,000,000 
slaves,  culminating  in  the  surrender  of  Lee  at  Ap- 
pornotox  in  1865.  where  came  the  re-birth  of  a  united 
nation. 

"Here  was  sounded  the  keynote  of  a  struggle, 
declared  President  Theodore  Roosevelt,  as  he  stood 
or,  Freeport 'S  soil  in  1903.  "which  after  convulsing 
the  nation,  made  it  united  and  free." 

Aside  from  the  light  thai  will  be  thrown  on  the 
lives  of  Lincoln  and  Douglas  by  speakers  at  the  un- 
veiling of  an  heroic  statue  to  Abraham  Lincoln,  the 
gift  of  W.  T.  Rawleigh  to  th<  city  of  Freeport,  the 
drama   will   turn   back   the   pages   of  a  mighty  past. 


Perhaps  there  will  he  assembled  for  the  last  time  the 
thinned  ranks  of  original  hearers,  whom  the  city 
has  invited  as  its  honored  guests.  Of  the  thousands 
who  may  gather  no  others  will  appreciate  this  anni- 
versary so  much.  These  venerable  men  and  women 
"have  come  down  to  us  from  another  generation" 
to  recount  the  significant  events,  which  only  their 
dimming  eyes  can  re-vision  and  only  their  own  hesi- 
tating words  can  retell. 

"They  will  picture  the  events" 

Upon  the  broad  canvas  of  their  eventful  and 
changing  lives  they  will  picture  the  events  which 
led  to  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debates.  For  forty  years 
before  the  Civil  War,  the  slavery  issue  had  been  the 
predominant  note  in  American  politics.  Sometimes, 
the  antagonism  would  slumber  for  a  few  years  and 
then  flare  up  unexpectedly,  like  a  rocket  in  the  night. 
Slavery  was  a  thing  tolerated  but  not  condoned  by 
the  North.  The  Missouri  Compromise  of  1820  had 
prohibited  slavery  north  of  the  Missouri  line.  But 
the  annexation  of  Texas  in  1845  and  the  Mexican 
War,  foreboding  the  extension  of  slavery  by  the 
South,  aroused  deeper  feelings  of  hostility  through- 
out the  North.  Abolition  societies  sprang  tip. 
Church  organizations  in  the  South  and  border  states 
became  divided.  Old  political  parties  fell  into  dis- 
repute and  decay.  New  leaders  and  new  parties 
came  into  existence. 

Southern  men  talked  openly  and  boldly  of  seces- 
sion. There  were  times  when  it  seemed  that  the 
nation  would  be  split — slave  states  in  the  South  and 
free  states  in  the  North.  To  avert  this  threatened 
crisis,  Clay  and  Webster,  Cass  and  Houston,  joined 
in  the  compromise  of  1850.  It  left  the  Missouri  free 
line  untouched ;  abolished  the  slave  trade  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia;  but  enacted  a  stringent  fugitive 
slave  law,  which  so  exasperated  the  North  as  to 
plant  afresh  the  seeds  of  contention. 

"I  never  expect  to  see.  the  slavery  question  open- 
ed again,"  declared  Senator  Douglas,  a  representa- 
tive from  Illinois  in  the  United  States  Senate,  when 
the  compromise  was  passed.  Yet  it  was  Douglas 
who  opened  the  whole  troublesome  issue  four  years 
later. 

Following  the  rapid  development,  of  the  Missis- 
sippi valley,  settlers  pushed  back  the  frontier  across 
the  fertile  prairies  of  the  present  states  of  Nebraska 
and  Kansas.  Rich  lands  beckoned  the.  homeseeker. 
The  Northern  people  insisted  that  these  were  free 
areas  because  they  were  north  of  the.  Missouri  de- 
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J'he  treeport  Memorial  y 

...ort  thU  afternoon  there  was  unveiled 
./^  to  Abraham    Lincoln   for  the   reason 

off.nelv.  agaln.t  the  sla*  oMgarchy  that  led  him 
TZ  Whle  House.  The  time  aj>d  the  cncanton 
TrTTSB»  was  his  debat.  with  the  »Little  G  ant 
Stephen  A-  Douglas.  B  «-  «»«  that  Lincoln 
asked  Douglas  those  Questions  which,  while  they 
Mied  to  Irin  the  senatorship  tor  Lincoln,  placed 
Douglas  in  euch  an  embarrassing  a  position  that 
he  could  not  be  elected  prudent  He  must  cither 
los«  Illinois  by  his  answers  or  the  support  of  the 
aootb  to  a  national  contest.  Douglas  preferred 
to  win  Illinois  and  ho  lost  the  south. 

The  Lincoln  statue  unveiled  today  commemor- 
ates  that  event.     In  Mew  of  the   fact  that  \V.  T. 
Rawle.gh.  who  (Wee  the  statue,  has  been  In  pol- 
Itics   only   as   an   ardent   supporter   and    financial 
bS£kM    of   the    elder    La    Follette,    it    was    natural 
for    him    to    emphasise»    the    La   Follette    political 
phase   and    give    the    celebration   a   decided    tinge 
of   the    Wisconsin    factional    color.      The   one    In- 
harmonious note  of  the  event  was  the  speech  of 
the    senator    from    Nebraska.      Norrie,    who    like 
other,  who  dwell  In  a  realm  of    "Isms."     tritely 
makes  the  claim  that  Lincoln,  were  he  alive  today, 
'would  be  for  this  or     that     doctrine— the     ones 
which  are  pet.  of  Mr.  Norrie.     Such  an  approach 
to  a  subject  ao  fraught  with  possibilities,  distorts 
the  genuinenesa  of  the  moment  and  turns  it  into 
»  cheap  political  speech  with  trite  and  common- 
place   buncombe.      What    Lincoln    would    do.    or 
what  he  would  not  do  now.  or  what  attitude  he 
would  take  on  any  public  question  of  this  day  Is 
the    merest    conjecture.      Nor    can    one    say    truly 
even  though  summoning  his  record  to  give  proof, 
what  Lincoln  would  say  on  any  public  question  of 

today. 

The  Freeport  event  demanded  something  more 
than  conjecture.  It  commemorates  a  time  when 
the  Issue  was  humanity.  Senator  Norrie  attempts 
to  correlate  that  position  with  an  Issue  of  cash 
and  carry.  It  Is  misplaced  and  out  of  tune  and 
.enac  of  proportion.  Lincoln  at  Freeport,  mighty 
In  hi»  simplicity,  struck  at  the  enemies  of  a  free 
nation  by  plunging  the  poniard  of  questions  de- 
liberately planned,  at  Douglas.  Lincoln  was  mag- 
nificent in  his  foresight.  His  political  friends 
warned  him  against  it  and  that  his  position  was 
fraught  with  danger  and  an  invitation  to  defeat. 
But  he  went  on  and  lost  the  senatorshlp  as  a  re- 
sult. Yet  he  won  something  far  beyond  the  op- 
portunism of  the  hour.  Strange  how  the  years 
divide  him  from  today.    Lincoln  the  giant;  Norrie 

tns/poiiticai  pvemy. 
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arcation  line  agreed  upon  in  the  compromise  law 
o£  1820.  Southerners  claimed  the  right  to  take 
slaves  into  new  territory.  In  1854  Senator  Douglas 
of  Illinois  introduced  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  cre- 
ating two  separate  territories.  Into  the  proposed 
legislation  he  introduced  his  "popular  sovereignty" 
doctrine — leaving  it  to  the  people  of  a  territory  to 
decide  by  popular  vote  on  becoming  a  state,  whether 
slavery  should  be  allowed  or  prohibited.  This  wiped 
out  the  Missouri  quarantine  line;  opened  the  terri- 
tories of  both  North  and  South  to  the  menace  of 
slavery  and  placed  no  confines  upon  its  advance- 
ment, but  the  will  of  an  electorate.  But  those  were 
the  days  of  "ruffianism"  and  often  the  people  had 
little  opportunity  to  freely  express  their  will  at  the 
ballot  box. 

People  quickly  aroused 

No  cyclone  which  could  have  swept  the  North 
would  have  more  quickly  aroused  its  people.  Sena- 
tor Douglas  returned  to  Illinois  late  in  the  autumn 
of  1854  to  defend  his  position — his  way  lighted  by 
bonfires  burning  his  own  effigy.  The  people  of  Chi- 
cago tolled  the  bells  in  the  churches  when  he  at- 
tempted to  speak:  an  angry  audience  heckled  him  so 
that  he  could  not  proceed.  Lincoln  dropped  his  en- 
ossing  law  practice  and  responded  as  an  apostle 
of  freedom.  He  became  the  Whig  candidate  for 
United  States  Senator  against  Senator  Shields  as 
Douelas  proceeded  to  central  Illinois  to  resist  the 
attack.  If  this  smouldering  sentiment  of  dissension 
coold  be  smothered  now.  it  would  facilitate  Douglas' 
own  re-election  when  he  came  before  the  voters  four 
years  later  in  the  fall  of  1858.  His  political  future 
had  been  thrown  into  the  balance;  his  presidential 
possibilities  in  the  Democratic  ranks  would  be  jeop- 
ardized by  an  adverse  popular  verdict. 

There  were  few  speeches  in  that  1854  campaign. 
Lincoln  replied  to  Douglas  at  Springfield  and  a  few 
days  later  at  Peoria.  It  was  in  this  later  address  on 
October  16,  1854.  that  he  uttered  a  political  axiom  so 
true  and  cogent  that  it  has  been  chiseled  over  the 
doorway  to  the  marble  temple  which  houses  the 
loe  cabin  of  his  humble  birth  at  Hodgenville,  Ken- 
tucky.    Said  Mr.  Lincoln: 

"Stand    with    anyone    that    stands    right. 
Stand   with    hirn    while   he    is   right   and   part 
with  hirn  when  he  -or-  wrong." 
The   fall   elections  chose  James  Buchanan  Presi- 
dent of  the  Tinted  States. 


When  the  legislature  convened  at  Springfield  in 
the  winter  of  1855,  following  the  senatorial  cam- 
paign, Lincoln  lacked  lour  votes  of  the  senatorship. 
But  he  demonstrated  his  courageous  tenacity  to 
stand  by  his  principles.  He  threw  his  support  to 
Lyman  Trumbull,  a  democrat,  who  believed  as  did 
Lincoln  on  the  slavery  issue,  and  thereby  won  the 
first  victory  in  Illinois  for  ultimate  freedom  from 
slave  domination. 

But  the  campaign  of  1854  proved  to  be  only  a 
curtain  raiser.  The  term  of  Senator  Douglas  would 
expire  in  lour  years.  Then  he  would  have  to  face 
the  people  with  his  own  seat  in  the  United  States 
Senate  at  stake.  Meantime  the  Republican  party 
had  come  into  being  and  Mr.  Lincoln  had  joined  the 
new  organization  at  Bloomington,  delivering  his 
famous  "Lost  Speech"  on  May  29,  1856.  In  this 
address  he  burned  the  party  affiliations  of  the  past 
and  championed  a  new  party  to  fight  the  encroach- 
ments of  slavery.  From  that  day,  Illinois  had  two 
great  political  leaders.  Abraham  Lincoln  became  the 
head  of  the  Republican  party;  Senator  Douglas  the 
recognized  chieftain  of  the  entrenched  Democracy. 
The  stage  scenery  was  rapidly  being  set  for  a  con- 
test between  these  two  mental  giants.  A  seat  in  the 
United  States  Senate  now  held  by  Stephen  A.  Doug- 
las was  to  be  the  prize.  The  steady  transgression 
of  the  slave  power  was  to  be  the  issue.  The  summer 
and  autumn  of  1858  was  the  time  when  the  people 
must  weigh  the  facts  and  render  a  decision. 

Dred  Scott  Case 

While  all  these  movements  were  progressing  in 
Illinois,  great  events  were  transpiring  at  Washing- 
ton. Two  days  after  President  Buchanan's  inaug- 
uration came  the  stupefying  decision  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  in  the  Dred  Scot  case.  It 
announced  that  a  slave  was  property  and  could  not 
have  the  rights  of  citizenship;  that  the  Missouri 
compromise  of  1820  which  placed  a  boundary  on 
slave  states  was  void ;  that  congress  could  not  pro- 
hibit slavery  in  the  territories. 

Here  was  a  legal  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the 
South  by  which  all  agreements  of  the  past  might  bo 
repudiated  and  the  whole  slavery  system  might 
spread  unchecked  like  an  epidemic  over  the  terri- 
tories now  forming  out  of  the  boundless  prairies  of 
the  West. 

Slavery  leaders  were  not  slow  to  act.  Through 
their  designs  a  convention  was  called  in  Kansas  at 


LINCOLN    MEMORIAL    UM  VI  K- 

rTV  READ  SPEAKS   IT  >l  VR  E 

l  NN  EIL1NG 

SAYS  EMANCIPATOR  STOOD 
FOR  LIBERTY  OF  MANKIND 

Never    Tune    In    History    When    Lin- 
coln   Ideals   MoN    Neeili d   Than 
Now.    He    Declares 

Abraham    Lincoln     vas  - 

est  mere  man"  who  has  walked  he 
neath  the  stars  Cor  six  ihousanJ 
years,  according  to  Dr.  .lohn  Wes 
lev  Hill,  chancellor  of  Lincoln  Mi 
niorul  University,  ai  Cumberland 
Gap.  Tenn.,  who  spoke  at  i 
veiling  ceremonies  held  at  Taylor 
park   today. 

Dr.    Hill,    who      is    an    inte  • 


walked     beneath     the    «tars     for    aix 
tnousand  yeans. 

"The  workmen  on  the  Parthenon 
were  bo  blinded  by  the  dust  of  the 
blocks  al  which  ihey  were  en. selling 
that  t  i i e \  could  not  see  the  full  synv 
:ii»  1 1 - >  cn.l  magniiicenee  of  the 
Temple  that  sprang  from  tne  brain 
of  Ii-nnus  and  crowned  the  hi!  !  of 
Athens.  The  passing  centuries,  have 
gazed  upon  that  deathless  creation. 

"We    are    so    near    the    period    in 
which     Lincoln     wrought     tna.t    ev»n 
1  now    our  eyes  are  so  dimmed  by  thl 
'  dust  of  that  great  crisis  that  we  ca.v 
not    fully    measure    the    ocean>   ceul 
I  of    the    great    emancipator.      A»    the 
s1  U    globe    of    his    life    slowly    re 
i  volves   before  us   we  can  eee  ths  In- 
termingling  of    those   great   qualities 
which    were    wrought    Intu   the   wa-p 
and  woof  of  his  character:   Meek.ieos 
|  without    stupidity;    patience    without 
I  indolence,  courage  without   rashness, 
n  without  fear;  reason  without 
infidelity;   faith   without   superstitio;.; 
'justice   without    vindiotiv  eness;   piety 
without   parade;  statesmanship  i    -h- 
out    sensation    and    progress    without 
revolution. 

Lincoln's  Growth 
Lincoln  is  at  last  pedasUilled  l« 
the  Westminister  Abbey  of  universal 
love.  When  a  man  falle  to  receive 
the  homage  of  his  fellows  while  he 
lues,  but  following  his  decease  he 


speaker,  gave  a   very  impressive  ad 

dress    in    which    he    Offered    splendid  j  lne   recipient   of   ever   increasing   ap 
T.bute  to  the  memory  of  the  Great    pr(  .,,    and    applause,    It    is    evi- 

Emancipator.  He  spoke  as  follows:  Ljence  ,|iat  ne  d„i  not  rc-crivb  his 
'Great  leaders  are  priceless.  Their  dlles  „hue  he  lived.  Tost  mortem 
thought*  and  deeds  are  the  richest  tribute  is  only  hack  pay.  The  cen- 
heritage  of  humanity.  History  is  j  tunes  are  the  priests  which  annoinl- 
the    story    of    their    epochal    deeds   i  ed    the   kings   of  humanity.     This  is 


civilization  is  the  lengthened  shadow 
of  their  exalted  souls  Serving  nv>st 
Ihey  are   the   greatest. 

"Victor    Hugo    says    'The    ideal    of 
the   human    mind    Is    the   summit    to- 
ward   which    man    asce-nds    and 
descend«.'    In    every   ace   a    few    men 
of     genius     undertake     the     ascent. 
From  below  the  world  watches  ihem. 
"How     small      they     are"     saya      the 
crowd,  but  on  they  go  through  storm 
»nd  cloud  and  n.ght  until  they  reach 
the  summit    where   thev   catch    - 
«ecrets  from   the  lips  of  God      They 
appear  in  the  providential  order  and 
In  a  fundamental     serine     th^-v     are 
prophet«.       No     two     prophets     ever 
tame    upon    exactly    the    sam»    mi«.- 
Bioa.      Thev    do    not      appear    in    lne 
robe    nor    work    in    the    same    role 
One  comes  as  a   patriarch   like    \      , 
V.am,    another    as    a    law-giver      lik> 
Mose«;  another  as   a   statesman    like 
Pericles,    another    as    a     philosopher 
like  Plato;  another  as  an  apostle  like 
Paul;  another  as     a     diplomat     like 
Richelieu:  another  as  a  rev 
Ilka    Cromwell;   and    another    :<• 
emancipator    lik«    Ah 
the    greatest     mer» 


man      w  ho      ha*  | 


essential    to    the    true      perspective. 
I  grave    is   the   dark    room    where 

the  soul's  negative  finds  tht>  tim,- 
expocure  necessary  to  the  develop- 
ment oi  the  perfect  photograph 
Lincoln  ha«  grown  more  since  his 
translation  than  any  other  man  in 
the   history   of   the   world. 

"What  Is  the  Beeret  of  his  ever 
enlarging  influence?  It  is  not  found 
In  his  statesmanship,  nor  in  his  ora- 
tory, nor  in  hi*  amaazing  common 
sense.  Hamilton  was  probably  a 
greater  statesman.  Webeter  his  su- 
perior as  an  orator,  while  Benjamin 
Franklin  was  the  Incomparable  phil- 
osopher whose  abiding  trade  mark 
ls  found  in  his  superlative  common 
sense.  What  then  is  the  secret  of 
Lincoln's  enlarging  place  in  world 
history^ 

?■*•<  ref     of    ii.'.-.itne«s 

1  think  it  is  this.  When  a  mi- 
discerns,  grasps  and  appropriates 
lne  purpose  which  the  Infinit«  pro 
jerts  Into  the  period  In  which  he 
lives,  he  le  lifted  Into  Immortality 
by  the  very  power  and  divinity  of 
•'    Idi  Copernicus    is    enthroned 

m   the  astronomi"   universe,    Plato   in«! 


the  phlloaophic.  Darwin  in  the  bio- 
logic. Lincoln»  throne  is  not  in  any 
on«  of  these  Tne.  Ideal  which  he 
discerned  was  not  revealed  in  tue 
mater.il  nr  philosophic  hut  In  the 
human.  He  became  an  Interpreter 
of  spiritual  law.  He  caught  the  di- 
vine purpose  In  relation  to  hutn?n 
':>  He  did  cm  de've  into  rocks  f.r.d 
toss  I,  dj*  into  fhP3e  things  sj.lr ..  - 
v.».:-.  liberty,  tqusjity,  henesty,  neigh- 
bor! r.esc,  !(.r.dne?s.  courtesy,  pa:l 
«nc*.  a«d  fcood  citizenship.  Mankind 
niay  forge:  Copernicus  and  Plato  and 
Dirwla,  bat  down  to  the  end  of  time 
4^nr.?.nltj-  will  read  over  and  over 
araki  uniil  the  last  page  of  history 
Is  T-;-.t*en  the.  s.mple  story  of  the 
poverty  in<;  privation,  the  tears  ?nd 
»it.., on.  the  pity  and  patience,  the 
luf.'enngs  and  disappointment*,  the 
heroism  and  martyrdom  of  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Principle    of    IJbertj- 

'  And  what  wa«  the  great  principle 
with  wnich  Lincoln  became  identi- 
fied-*  It  was  that  of  the  divine  right 
of  liberty  in  man.  He  not  only  dis 
cerned  it  but  he  made  it  real  by  ap-  ' 
plying  it  to  the  political  and  social 
life  of  the  nation.  This  was  his 
great  contribution  to  America  and 
the  world  and  that  this  is  true  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  Lincoln 
and  liberty  are  interchangeable 
terms,  that  no  one,  certainly  no 
American,  can  think  of  one  without 
thinking  of  the   other. 

This  indeed  is  the  very  evidence 
of  cuv  democracy  that  equality  of  op- 
portunity is  at  last  actualized  and 
that  becauee  Lincoln  thought  and 
wrought,  struggling  in  the  forum  no 
less  than  in  the  hall  of  legislation 
and  in  the  White  House,  ti-.is  great 
dream  of  brotherhood  his  ro  fully 
dawned  upon  America  that  cur  na 
tion  has  become  the  asylum  of  tnt 
world,  the  haven  to  which  the  op- 
pressed from  the  ends  of  the  earth 
draw  nigh  and  rejoice  in  live  hope 
of  a   brotherhood  hu lit  upon  the  Dec- 


laration   of    Independence  and   guar- 
anteed   to    every    man    clothed    will 
the    dignity    and     responsibilities    of  ' 
American    citizenship. 

"it    was   Lincoln's   discernment    of  i 
th.s    divine    right    of    liberty    in    man  ' 
Mat    nerved    and    strengthened    him  I 
(c  ■  that  great  epoch  In  which  he  was 
]  the  meet  conspicuous  figure.     It  v.  is  I 
this    d  «"e.-nment    which    became    ic 
h  tyi   a  «ort  of  religion,   inspiring   h..n 
to  strip  slavery  of  its  economic  and 
political    aspens    and    try    it    in    the 
crucible    of    justice.      Others    muht 
d  sc  use     tiiese     surface     phases,     bui 
to  Lincoln  it   wa«  a  question  of  rieht 
or   wrong. 

Moral  Crisis 
"In    his   Cooper    Union    speech    he 
declared:       'If    slavery     u,     right,    ail 
words,   acts,    laws  and    constitutions' 
against  It  are  themselves  wrong  and 
«hould   be   silenced  and   swept    away 
If    It    Is    right    we    cannot    justl 
ject    to    its    universaality.       All     the 
advocates    of  slavery   ask    we    could 
readily   grant    if   we    thought   slavery 
right.     All    we  ask    they   could    read-, 
lly   grant   If   they  thought    it    wrong 
,  These    ax.omatic    declarations    lift.   I 
the  slavery  controversy  out   of  mere 
sectional  and  partisan  contention   to 


""'      ' 


miptou  to  frame  a  proposed  state  constitution 
which  would  perpetuate  slavery.  Free  men  retrain- 
ed from  voting  and  the  Lecompton  constitution  with 
a  "slavery  proviso"  was  adopted  by  a  large  major- 
ity. All  that  was  now  needed  was  the  approval  of 
congress  and  President  Buchanan  would  admit  Kan- 
si  -  as  a  slave  state.  But  Senator  Douglas  rebelled. 
He  clung  to  his  doctrine  of  "popular  sovereignty" 
and  claimed  that  there  had  not  been  a  free  vote. 
His  opposition  halted  the  cabal.  When  the  whole 
stitution  was  submitted  in  a  second  election, 
January  4.  1S5S.  the  tremendous  vote  showed  that 
Kansas  wanted  to  be  free. 

With  his  political  prestige  enhanced  by  this  con- 
gressional victory,  Senator  Douglas  returned  to  Il- 
linois in  mid-snmmer  to  engage  in  the  greatest  con- 
tesl  of  his  political  career.  The  people  of  Illinois  in 
the  fall  of  1858  were  to  elect  a  legislature  and  one 
of  the  duties  imposed  upon  it  was  the  selection  of 
a  successor  to  Stephen  A.  Douglas.  Xo  party  con- 
vention was  called  to  nominate  him.  He  was  the 
leader  of  Illinois  democracy  and  that  settled  all 
disputes. 

ANu  the  newly  organized  Republican  party  was 
ready.  In  a  state  convention  at  Springfield  on 
June  16.  it  declared  that  "Abraham  Lincoln  is  the 
first  and  only  choice  of  the  Republicans  of  Illinois 
for  the  United  States  Senate  as  the  successor  of 
Stephen  A.  Douglas."  Within  a  few  hours  after 
the  nomination,  Lincoln  appeared  before  the  state 
convention  assembled  in  the  old  capitol,  now  the 
gi  Lined  Sangamon  county  court  house,  and  m  a 
carefully  prepared  address  accepted  the  nomination 
in  his  ever-famous  "house  divided  against  itself" 
speech. 

At  once  Senator  Douglas  began  an  aggressive 
campaign.  Hiring  a  private  train,  consisting  of  sev- 
eral passenger  coaches  for  the  entertainment  of  his 
friends  and  five  platform  cars  on  which  cannons 
were  mounted  to  boom  his  progress,  he  started  to- 
ward Springfield.  While  enroute  in  a  two-hour  ad- 
dress at  Bloomington  he  defended  the  Dred  Scott 
decision  and  accused  Lincoln  of  a  desire  to  have  the 
egro  vote  inter-marry  with  the  whites  and  hold 
office.  Lincoln  started  to  follow  Douglas  replying 
to  hi-  speeches  a  daj  or  two  later.  This  practice 
ot  Lincoln,  called  by  his  enemies  political  "jackall- 
_•  aroused  so  much  bitterness  that  on  July  24, 
Lincoln  sen!  Douglas  a  challenge  to  a  series  of  joint 
debates. 


Before  an  answer  was  to  come,  a  singular  inci- 
dent occurred.  Douglas  and  Lincoln  met  on  a  muddy 
road  on  the  outskirts  of  Monticello — a  spot  now 
marked  by  a  twenty-four  foot  pyramid,  which  was 
dedicated  by  the  State  Historical  Society  of  Illinois 
in  1918,  on  the  occasion  of  the  sixtieth  anniversary 
of  the  event.  Lincoln  jumped  out  of  his  buggy  and 
held  a  conference  with  Douglas  over  the  proposed 
debates. 

"Meet  me  at  the  Bryant  house  in  Bement  to- 
night, and  I  will  talk  over  the  arrangements,"  re- 
sponded Douglas,  and  then  proceeded  with  his  en- 
tourage of  enthusiastic  followers. 


HOUSE,   BEMENT,   ILL. 
where  Lincoln  and  Douglas  arranged  terms  of  debate 

That  night  in  the  little  white  clapboard  cottage 
which  stands  today  as  one  of  the  most  cherished 
Lincoln  shrines  in  central  Illinois,  a  joint  debate 
agreement  was  made.     The  itinerary  arranged  was: 

Ottawa August  21 

Freeport  August  27 

Jonesboro -  September  15 

Charleston  September  18 

Galesburg  October  7 

Quincy  October  13 

Alton October  15 

In  the  opening  debate  at  Ottawa  neither  speaker 
was  in  good  form.  Douglas  chided  Lincoln  for  his 
"house  divided  against  itself"  speech  and  accused 
him  of  entertaining  doctrines  of  government  radi- 
cal in  import.  The  questions  asked  and  the  issues 
raised  gave  promise  of  entertaining  responses  for 
the  second  debate  which  was  to  occur  at  Freeport, 
one  week  later.  There  Lincoln  would  "pay  Doug- 
las back  in  kind."  Prairiedom  was  aroused  to  the 
greatest  of  expectancy. 


n 


lofty  heights  of  pure  mo  . 
ie  politicians  of  the  day  did  no) 
ke  to  this  plain  setting  forth  of 
ie  truth.  A  moral  crisis  was  al 
and.  Ever)'  phase  of  expedil  n  ) 
ttry  side  of  eelfishneas,  every 
ledea  of  political  sophistry,  every 
irntion  of  tradition  and  theology 
n «  .n\ok*d  tn  e«cape  th*  Issue 
nirh    tra.«  at    hand. 

"At  tne  nation'»  capital  the  book 
!  the  old  order  was  closing  whlls 
pon  the  plains  of  Illinois  a  proph- 
et roll    was    unrolling-   as    yet    in- 

utable    to    all    save      the    quaint. 

,nt  man  of  the,  prairies.  The  hour 
id  Struck  for  a  shuffling  of  th-? 
y  bones  of  democracy.  Once  and 
r  all  the  least  and  humblest,  the 
OSt  simple  and  unpretentious  of 
<n  was  to  dispel  the  Illusion  that 
low  ledge  w  confined  to  books,  m.«- 
m  to  Schools,  power  to  patronage 
d  right  to  might.  Once  and  for 
I  he  was  to  prove  the  reality  of 
ysucal  intuitions  and  spiritual  ll 
minatiin.     Once  and  for  all  he  was 

demonstrate  the  omnipotence  of 
ith,  the  power  of  prayer  and  th-> 
gn  of  the  Eternal    One  gladiator 

ii"   "Id  order  remained   unmoved 

1  unperturbed  In  the  dawn  of  th« 

Stephen   A.    Douglas,   with   hu 

man    mien    and    Athenian    pohs:i 

i    grand    manner,    master    of    in 

Muent,    bold,    magnetic   and 

od   am   a   modern   Goliatn 

enelon    and    preser\ano,i 

ie  tution  of  slavery. 

measured    swords     w.th 

II  A    contest   between   lib- 

,e.    reason    and    rhe-- 

and   decadence,    right 

«  epochal  debaie  mi- 

U'.-  In   bronze   was 

Tn  '    the  end    of      the 

ist    slavery    and     for 

I  is      was      pyroiech- 

Lincoln     ..is  steady  as  the  polar 

Douglas    a, us   replete  with   de- 

on,  equivocation  and  .satire.   Lin- 

l    was   as    arr-nrate    n.s    compose, | 


and  11. umln.u. nj  as  a  sunbeam,  a-, 
simple  as  truth  and  a«  inspiring  as 
daybreak,  Douglas  stood  upon  the 
old  Dred  Scott  Decision  in  hla  ad- 
vocacy of  Squatter  Sovereignly 
With  the  sledge  hammer  blow'  Ol  il 
•"».-•istlble  logic,  Lincoln  shattered 
the  structure  of  Douglas'  argument 
by  ehow.ng  that  it  Involved  the  ab 
surdity  that  the  people  had  a  right 
i  to  drive  away  that  whi'h  had  a 
jht  to  stay.  The  little  giant  shriv- 
elled to  a  pi^my  in  the  grip  of  the 
man  of  steel. 

New    Krn    Now 

"My  fellow  citizens,  the  memory  of 
that  titanic  struggle  ia  pausing,  bul 

few  remain  who  were  ev  e  witnesses 
to  the  combat.  It  ia  well  that  we 
mark  this  spot  where  the  Issue  was 
fought  to  a  finish  by  the  gianLs  who 
contested  every  inch  of  soil  in  that 
thrilling  struggle,  that  unborn  gen 
eratlons  may  not  forget  the  price  of 
liberty  and  the  fierce  conflict 
through  which  it  advanced.  Today 
we  are  in  a  new  era.  America  has 
stepped  from  isolation  Into  the  infin- 
itude of  worldwide  relations.  George 
Washington  advised  ua  to  beware  of 
entangling  alliances,  bul  that  was  in 
our  infancy  when  the  problem  of 
self  government  had  not  been  solved. 
Today  we  are  a  world  power.  Where 
Uncle  Sam  Mis  la  the  head  of  the 
table  and  wherever  our  flag  Is  un- 
furled it  is  greeted  as  the  symbol  of 
a  mighty  nation's  power.  Lincoln's 
face  is  reflected  in  that.  flag.  It  Ls 
his  one  indestructahle  memorial,  the 
flag  of  a  reunited  nation. 

"We  have  passed  far  beyond  the 
period  in  which  Lincoln  wrought  but 
we  can  not  outlive  the  principles  fur 
whirh  he  lived  and  died.  His  spir- 
itual leadership  is  the  greatest  in- 
spiration of  modern  times.  He  iö 
not  a  historic  phantom  but  a  living,  ' 
moving,  inspiring  personality.  His 
voice  ls  still  heard  calling  to  Amer- 
ica   and   America   is  answering  as   in 


the  60's  "We  are  coming.  Father 
Abraham.'  not  with  bayonets  of  steel 
but  bayonets  that  think,  with  Ideals 
Inspired  by  Lincoln.  restless  for 
regnancy  in  the  republic  he  saved. 

These  Ideals  are  essentia)  to  our 
national  life  What  are  they'  Gov- 
ernment of  the  people  for  and  by  the 
people,  the  Integrity  of  the  Coast! 
tution,  the  maintenance  of  law  and 
liberty,  equal  opportunity  before  the 
law.  life,  liberty,  property,  religious 
freedom  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness the  application  of  the  Golden 
Rule  In  the  settlement  of  Industrial 
disputes,  'a  Just  and  lasting  peace 
among  ourselves  and  with  all  na- 
tional and  the  solution  of  every 
problem  'with  malic«  toward  none 
and  t  harlty  for  all',  and  with  'firm- 
ness  in  the  right  as  God  gives  us  to 
see  the  right'. 

"There  is  nothing  obsolete  in  these 
articles  of  faith.  They  are  instinct 
with  lite,  applicable  to  conditions  to- 
day and  adapted  to  all  time,  not  j,- 
rldescent  baubles  of  political  va<  i 
ity.  hut  a  body  of  faith  which  is  the 


sance   of   ell    that   he     thought   an.. 
taught  as  shall   bring  a   'New  birth 
of  freedom'  to  America  and  turn  ui 
a*  a   nation   upon   the   Lincoln   High- 
way of  peace,  progress  and  prosper- 
ity.    We  are  at  the  forks  of  the 
Upon   one  side   floats   the  flag  of   th 
Union,   upon   th«  other  the  skull  nn  i 
crow«    bones    of    lawlei  md    an- 
archy.     Above   us  are  the   highland» 
of   spiritual    reality,    below    the 
lands  of  cr  ias,  godless  .-«*  m  u 
lei  lali  tm.     To    I    ■                 •    Jutting 
rocks    of    destruction,    to    the    i 
the  ascending  stair»  ty   of   national 
,  honor  and  power,  and  peaci 
9    and    w  ith    «11    na- 
tion         Rii i  ,w  n      from      th* 

heights  can  we  not  hear  the  voice  of 
Lincoln  a«  al   Gettj  sburg  slill  ; 
ing  for  our  n.ii  ion   i   i  •  ijrth   to 
end  thai    'government   of  the  peop  « 
for  nnd  by  the  people  shall   not    , 
Lsh    from    the   earth', 
"If   the   derlic  ition   of   this   n    . 

I of     an .      mi 

polemii     i  poch    in      w  hieli      I . 
stood  like  .i   t  ;n-  k   . 
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corner   stone   of   our   national   great- 
ness. 

Need  Lincoln  Ideals 
'My  friends,  there  has  never  been 
a  t,me  in  our  history  when  we  stood 
■n  such  need  of  the  ideals  of  Lin- 
coln as  now,  never  a  time  when 
application  of  these  principles  was  in 
iuch  demand.  There  must  be  n* 
garbling  of  his  words,  no  mutl 
of  hia  thought.«,  no  misapplication 
of  hi«  principles,  but  such  a  ranali- 


lifted  sword  of  justice  battling  fof 
the  right  shall  Inspire  ua  to  con^e 
crate  ourselves  here  at  thla  sacred 
shrine  anew  to  the  prln  ipl-  -  I 
tited  by  the  martyr  blood  of  Lincoln, 
then  Indeed  those  who  In  an-" 
period  of  our  history  may  havo 
fought  for  the  preservation  of  th1» 
proud  heritage  have  not  died  In  vain, 
nor  shall  we  fall  in  the  performance 
of  our  duty  toward  th»  living  an-1 
the  dead  and  the  e.siate  which  w  a 
through  them  have  Inherited." 


View  of  Taylor  Park.  Freeport,  Illinois,  where  on  the  71st  an niversary  of  the  famous  Freeport  Lincoln-Douglas  Debate,  a 
new  statue  of  "Lincoln  the  Debater"  will  be  unveiled — the  gift  of  W.  T.  Rawleigh,  Freeport  manufacturer,  to  the  city 


What  actually  did  happen  at  Freeport  on  that 

r  has  since  become  one  of  the  most  significant 
icidents  in  the  history  of  the  nation.  It  signalized 
a  new  dawn  in  the  advancement  of  equality  and 
justice  among  the  races.  For  nearly  three  quarters 
of  a  century,  the  torches  there  lighted  have  carried 
hope  to  kneeling  subjects  in  other  climes.  From 
that  day  the  question  of  negro  servitude  became  a 
moral  as  well  as  a  political  issue:  out  of  that  oc- 
casion spread  the  fame  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  sa- 
gacity, resulting  in  his  election  to  the  presidency 
and  the  consequences  of  Civil  War. 

People  could  not  wait  until  the  day  of  the  de- 
bate. They  came  into  town  the  day  before  so  as 
not  to  miss  any  of  the  details.  Surrounded  now  by 
the  conveniences  of  rapid  transit,  the  telephone  and 
the  radio,  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  visualize  the  in- 

-     eagerness  with  which  people  then  gathered  at 

a    political    meeting.      Lacking    adequate    printing 

0    give    wide    dissemination    to   views    and 

_■  halls  at  which  people  could  conveniently  gath- 
er, it  was  the  pioneer  custom  to  assemble  on  the  out- 
skirts of  a  town  in  some  grove,  where  a  temporary 
stand  would  be  erected  to  accommodate  the  stump 
-  i  c  - . 

The  High  tide  of  "Stump"  campaigning 

.''I  so  rapidly  immediately  after 

the  Lincoln-Douglas  debates  that  these  picturesque 


gatherings  mark  the  high  tide  of  the  "stump"  meth- 
od of  campaigning  and  the  places  where  held  have 
since  become  glow  points  in  history  commemorated 
by  appropriate  tablets  on  every  spot  where  the  two 
contestants  met.  So  historic  is  the  one  at  Freeport 
that  in  1903  President  Roosevelt  came  as  the  princi- 
pal speaker  of  the  dedication. 

For  more  than  twenty  years  I  have  studied  the 
histories,  read  the  newspaper  files  and  interviewed 
people  who  koew  Abraham  Lincoln.  I  know  now 
that  no  one  will  ever  know  Abraham  Lincoln  unless 
he  has  visited  some  of  the  places  where  Lincoln 
lived  and  labored.  I  mean  knowing  him  as  a  neigh- 
bor, advisor  and  friend.  I  mean  knowing  him  in  the 
intimate  way  that  only  his  few  present  survivors 
knew  him — but  which  all  may  come  to  know  through 
their  recollections  of  his  kindly,  homely  ways. 

"I  remember  how  enthusiastic  the  Lincoln  men 
from  Winnebago  county  were,"  Matt  Trask,  the 
picturesque  old  horseman,  related  to  me  sixty-four 
years  after  the  event.  ' '  Some  of  them  rode  around 
town  on  a  wagon  with  a  big  log  aboard,  which  they 
attacked  vigorously  with  axes.  Lincoln  was  a  rail 
splitter  you  know,  hence  the  rail-splitting  stunt. 
The  walk  of  twenty  miles  to  Freeport  in  company 
with  four  other  boys  was  a  long,  hot  and  tiresome 
journey.  The  only  food  we  had  until  evening  was 
what  we  carried  in  our  pockets,  but  we  felt  repaid 
in  hearing  one  of  the  greatest  debates  in  the  history 
of  America." 
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\\r    HONOR    HIM    BE<  VI  SE    HE 

H.b    1.1   \Dhlt    Ol     l'Klll.lfl    < 
M\  B   FOR<  ES 

NEVER  COMPROMISED  THE 
PRINCIPLES  HE  STOOD  FOR 


Hon.    W.     r.    Rawleigb,    Preseulinj 

Statur,  Pa.is  High  Tribute  I  )  Ihe 

fireat    Kin»  rir  lp.it  or 


In  an  address  thai   paid  tril 
the  memory      of     the     man 
statu*    he    presented    to    tii  ■ 
toda;      H-->n     W     T     Rawleigh    K*\ 
a    charactp.-.i,ii..'n      of      the     Oreat 
Lmancipator  that   showed     him      i) 
ii  i\e  been,  above  all,  a  in  in  ■>• 
th^  courage  of  h'.s  is,   v  ho 

never  compromised  liis  principl  - 
but  «ho  was  ever  guided  by  a  ■  im- 
p-e.on   trr  humanity.     Ml     1: 


"This  Is  a  world  of  composition, 
nr.rl  he  who  would  be  no  slave  must 
consent  to  have  no  slave.  Those 
who  deny  freedom  to  others  deserve 
a    not    for   themselves,   and    under  a 

.   I   G    1   c  innot  long  retu.n  It." 

These  words  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
are  a  statement  not  only  of  &  polit- 
phj .  but  an  apph<  atlon 
■ ."  fundamental  principles  to  political 
.social  and  economic  life.  They 
I  iir.it>  the  purpose  and  meaning  of 
Lincoln's  life,  and  should  be  a  guide 
to  nil  men  nnd  women  who  want  to 
ind  preserve  the  American 
ideal  i  f  government. 

[I  Is  fitting  that  th»  great  FYeeport 
fichate  should  he  commemorated  by 
a  statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  The 
Debate  Itself  marked  a  change  in 
the  destinies  of  this  nation  and  in 
■  >  lives  of  both  Lincoln  and  Doug- 
las. Hire  were  marked  out  the 
which  were  only  finally  solved 
.lite.-  the  bloodshed  and  sorrow  of  the 
Civil  War:  and  In  one  sense  Free- 
port  u  is  the  polnl  where  erystulizod 
no«  movement  which  liberated  four 
n   human   beings  from   slavery. 

In   a    larger   s»nse    we    can    honor 

Lincoln  <>nl\   by  doing  in  our  day  mid 

age    those    things   which    will    insure 

■    perpetuation    of    the    ideals    he 

.    I     ml  die  i  for — principles  which 
•  ■id  as   the   life  of  man,  and 
which    require    eternal    vigilence    to 
'    and    guard. 

We    honor    Lincoln    for    his    great 
character,  his  great   gifts,  hut   above 


all  because  he  was  the  leader  of  the 
forces  that  carried  forward  the  pro- 
gress of  mankind.  Each  generation 
must  wage  it«  own  battle  for  free- 
il"ni  and  advancement.  Lincoln  liw'd 
and  died  In  the  battle  for  human 
liberty  during  his  time.  The  highest 
honor  we  can  pay  Lincoln  and  the 
other  patriots  who  went  before  and 
have  gone  after  him  living  and  dying 
for  tho  »am»  principles,  in  to  sec 
that  they  shall  not  have  given  their 
lives  in  vain. 

I  hope  that  the  generations  that 
come  after  us  here  in  Kreeport  will 
remember  the  real  Lincoln:  remem- 
ber that  he  was  poor,  that  he  strug- 
gled agaunst  terrific  odds;  that  he 
had  principles  and  convictions  he 
held  more,  dear  than  financial  suc- 
cess, than  political  office  or  even 
the  regard  of  his  fellow  citizens;  that 
he  was  denounced  as  a  "radical" 
and  a  "revolutionary"  for  fighting 
for  the  rights  of  human  beings;  that 
ho  was  driven  from  public  life,  for  a 
time,  because  he  had  the  courage  to 
oppose  the  Mexican  War  which  he 
believed  was  fought  for  selfish  ends; 
that  he  «as  considered  by  many  to  i 
he  a  failure  at  middle  life  because  he  '• 
declined  to  compromise  his  prin-  j 
ciples  in  order  to  become  a  United  ' 
States  Senator;  and  that  the  World 
honors  and  reveres  him  today,  not 
because  h*  was  President,  but  be- 
cause ho  was  the  courageous,  far- 
visioned  leader  in  his  generation  of 
the  forces  that  lead  the  advance  of 
human    progress. 

He  was  a  man  who  followed  that 
precept  of  "Above  all  things  to  thine 
own  self  be  true,  and  then  aa  the 
night  follows  the,  day,  thou  cannot 
be  false  to  any  man." 

I  respectfully  present  this  statue 
to  the  City  of  Freeport,  in  the  be- 
lief that  it  may  be  an  inspiration 
to  the  youth  now  living  and  to  come 
to  follow  the  path  of  Lincoln,  a  man 
who  fought  special  privilege,  be- 
lieved tn  human  liberty  as  the  great- 
est achievement  of  the  race,  never 
c.omproniited  his  principles,  and  yet 
whose  whole  life  waj  an  embodiment 
of  hi»  own  phrase  "with  malice 
toward  none  and  with  charity  for 
all." 


%,,L.J(   Vv^a^c     5  -n    M 


People  came  on  foot,  on  horseback,  and  whole 

families  journeyed  in  lumber  wagons,  finding  their 
rest  at  nicht  by  the  roadside.  Reduced  rates  of 
tare  were  announced  by  the  railroads  running  from 
Chicago  to  Freeport.  Lone  before  noon  there  were 
twice  as  many  visitors  as  there  were  inhabitants  of 
the  town.  The  highways  were  black  with  people.;  it 
-  almost  impossible  to  pass  the  Brewster  House,  so 
jammed  were  the  streets  with  a  talking,  gesticulat- 
ing crowd,  discussing  and  arguing. 

It  was  a  day  of  processions.  Early  in  the  morn- 
ing the  Carroll  County  delegation  arrived  headed 
by  a  baud  and.  a  banner  on  which  was  inscribed: 

Carroll  County  for  Abraham  Lincoln 

At  lu  o'clock  a  special  train  from  Amboy,  Dixon 
find  Polo  arrived  with  twelve  cars  crowded  full.  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  on  this  train  and  some  two  thousand 
followers  were  at  the  depol  to  escort  him  to  the 
Brewster  House.  One  large  banner  was  conspicuous 
in  the  march: 


ee 
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There  was  scarcely  a  place  to  sit.     County  bands 

nished  music:  the  streets  were  gaily  decorated; 
mendicant  peddlers  shouted  their  wares.  The  throng 
was  noisy:  the  visitors  were  goodnatured  but  wanted 
to  argue.  Partisan  feeling  ran  high.  Cotton  mot- 
toes hung  from  windows  and  stairways  proclaimed 
the  beliefs  of  the  contestants;  flags  on  the  horses 
carried  a  statement  of  principles.  The  day  was 
cloudy,  windy  and  raw,  but  the  milling  crowd 
thought  nothing  of  the  weather.  It  was  a  holiday; 
t  was  a  rally  of  Democrats  and  Abolitionists,  each 
side  bent  on  seeing  to  it  that  their  man  won. 

""All  Prairiedom  has  broken  loose,"  wrote  the 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 

Senator  Douglas,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  had 
arrived  the  evening  before  on  a  gaily  decorated 
train  amid  the  belching  roar  of  cannon.  A  proces- 
sion was  formed;  not  less  than  a  thousand  carried 
torches;  band-  blared  music;  from  windows  and 
balconies  women  wave]  handkerchiefs.  Douglas  was 
dressed  like  a  cavalier — raffled  shirt,  dark  blue 
cot  t,  light  trousers  and  shiny  shoes.  He  was  short 
of  stature — barely  five  feel  two  inches — thick  set, 
deep  chested  and  burly.  His  full  face  radiated  suc- 
cess  and  sunshine;  there  was  a  strut  of  superiority 


in  his  gait;  an  appearance  of  general  prosperity  in 
his  demeanor. 

After  Lincoln  arrived  in  the  morning  the  crowd 
grew  impatient.  People  cheered  and  called.  They 
pushed  and  crowded  for  position.  Both  Lincoln  and 
Douglas  were  busy  with  conferences,  but  to  quiet  the 
people  they  appeared  together  on  the  balcony.     The 

BEEWSTEE 
HOUSE,  FEEEPOET 
where     Lincoln     and 
Douglas   were   guests 
and     where     Lin- 
coln   stayed    over 
night 
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BEEWSTEE    HOUSE 

IN  1858  (at  left) 
This  drawing  made  from  an 
old  photograph,  shows  how 
the  Brewster  House  appeared 
at  the  time  of  the  debate. 
Note  the  balcony  around  front 
and  side,  on  which  Lincoln 
and  Douglas  appeared 
together 


contrasts  between  the  two  were  so  noticeable  that 
every  survivor  of  the  scene  I  have  ever  interviewed 
has  always  told  me  of  Lincoln's  sad  and  melancholy 
look.  Lincoln  was  plain,  slightly  stoop-shouldered, 
shabby  and  dusty  of  dress,  towering  fully  a  foot 
above  the  sleek-appearing  Douglas.  He  wore  an  old 
stove-pipe  hat;  a  coarse,  faded  coat,  short  in  the 
sleeves;  trousers  that  bagged  at  the  knees  and  rough 
boots. 

Through  the  morning  Lincoln  conferred  with  a 
number  of  Republican  leaders,  including  Joseph  Me- 
dill,  Norman  B.  Judd,  and  Dr.  C.  H.  Ray,  Chicago, 
over  four  questions  he  intended  to  ask  Douglas.   Ev- 
ery advisor  opposed  the  plan.     The  second  question 
and  the  one  Lincoln  clung  to  most  tenaciously  read: 
' '  Can  the  people  of  a  United  States  terri- 
tory, in  any  lawful  way,  against  the  wish  of 
any    citizen    of    the    United    States,    exclude 
slavery  from  its  limits,  prior  to  the  adoption 
of  a  state  constitution?" 
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Ias  a  contract  between  the  spirit  of  cc 


orris. 

pint  or  conserva- 
tive restraint  and  radical  aggressiveness  in  po- 
liUco-sociology,  a  comparison  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's !.- '.jr.  address  in  answer  to  Douglas  on 
.-.i  _  37,  lüjö,  at  Preeport,  Illinois,  and  the 
address  of  United  State  Senator  Norris  of  Ne- 


braska at  the  unveiling  oi  the  Leonard  Crunelle 
ie  oi  Lincoln  at  Preeport,  Tuesday,  is  illu- 
minative, 

Mr.  No.  ris  was  ui  his  most  aggressive  mood. 
He  started  oil  with  this  premise: 

Economic  slavery  is  as  great  an  injustice 
as  any  political  slavery  ever  established  by 
man,  and  If,  by  the  combination  of  vasl 
amounts  cf  wealth,  the  economic,  the  polit- 
ical and  the  social  functions  ot  our  race 
are  controlled  and  dominated  by  those  who 
own  the  combination,  then  those  who  are 
cjntrolled  arc  in  reality  slaves. 

And  proceeding  from  tins,  Mr.  Norte  de- 
nounced Judges  "appointed  in  most  cases 
through  the  mighty  influence  of  wealth"  for 
issuing  labor  injunctions;  he  demanded  thai  the 
national  judiciary  have  limited  terms;  he  urged 
solemnly  the  abolition  of  the  Electoral  College 
and  virtually  Insisted  on  a  complete  reorganiza- 
tion of  our  form  of  government. 

How  about  Lincoln?  The  Dred  Scott  decision 
,vas  on  the  bocks.  He  might  have  denounced 
he  court».  He  might  have  called  the  Consti- 
utlon.  as  Garrison  had  done,  "a  covenant  with 
death  and  an  agreement  with  hell."  Pie  might 
have  sworn  hatred  to  black  slavery  and  to 
slaveholders.  He  did  nothing  of  the  sort.  He 
confined  himself  to  an  insistence  on  the  con- 
stitutional right  of  Congress  to  prohibit  slavery 
In  the  Territories  and  to  favoring  a  gradual 
emancipation  of  slaves  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lombia on  an  affirmative  vote  of  the  citizens 
with  compensation  to  owners.  He  conceded 
frankly  that  "under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  the  people  of  the  Southern  States 
.are  entitled  to  a  Congressional  Fugitive  Slave 
'Law.  And  in  answering  the  seven  interroga- 
tives of  Douglas  he  made  these  further  ad- 
missions, not  too  familiar  to  tho.se  who  think 
of  Lincoln  as  the  "Great  Emancipator": 

I  do  not  now.    nor    ever   did.    stand    In 

favor   of   the   unconditional   repeal   of   the 

Fugitive  Slave  Law.    I  do  not  now,  nor  ever 

did.  stand  pledged  against  the  admission  of 

;  anj  more  slave  States  into  the  Union.    I  do 


not  stand  pledged  to  the  prohibition  of  the 
Slave  trade  between  the  different  State.,. 

Here  was  the  spirit  of  conciliation,  ot  regard 
for  established  conditions  and  vested  rights,  of 
faith  in  our  Constitution,  of  faith  in  tin    future 
of  the  American  people.    And  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  he  was  appealing  for  votes  in  a 
State    where    the    antislavcry    sentiment    was 
very  strong  and  growing,  u  Slfttc  wane  nineteen 
yeaj  .  before  Elijah  P.  Lovcjoy,  abolitionist,  had 
been  murdered  at  Alton  by  u  proshwery  mob,  a 
State  even  then  represented  in  Congrc;  i  by  Owen 
Lovejoy,  Elijah's  brother,  who  had  said  on  the 
if  the  House  of  the  Fugitive  .slave  Law  of 
1830:     "Let  it  ring  through  the  high  arches  oi 
heaven  and  reverberate  through  the  deep  gorges 
of  hell,  where  slave  catchers  will  be  very  likely 
to  hear  it,  that  Owen  Lovcjoy  lives  in  Princeton, 
Illinois,  and  he  gives  help  to  every  fugitive  slave 
who  asks  it,"     Lincoln's  trend  of  thought  was 
always  different.  He  was  invariably  a  pacificator. 
We  venture  to  advise  Mr.  Norris  ol  Nebraska 
to  do  more  thinking  on  Lincoln's  lines  and  to 
show    more    of    Lincoln's    restraint.      We    have 
our  economic  evils    as  had  the  Americans  of 
1858.    They  are  grave  evils,  even  if  our  "slaves" 
do  not  realize  that  they  are  in  slavery.     The 
Nebraskan's  anxiety  to  eliminate  those  evil»  is 
praiseworthy.'    His    method    of   smashing    the 
structure    of    government   is   one    that    Lincoln 
could  never  have  countenanced. 

■ROOKLYN  N  Y  EACLB 
AUGUST  31,  1929 


"Nearly  all  present  urged  that  Mr.  Douglas 
would  make  answer,  thai  under  his  doctrine  of 
"Popular  Sovereignty'  any  territory  could  by  legis- 
lation exclude  slavery  and  such  an  answer  would 
.  crowd  and  beat  Mr.  Lincoln  as  a  candi- 
-  ator  from  Illinois,"  declared  General 
Smith  D.  Atkins,  a  participant  of  the  conference  re- 
counting the  scene  in  later  life.  Lincoln  listened 
attentively  to  all  discussions.  He  pondered  the  con- 
sequences a  long  time. 

"1  dou't  know  how  Senator  Douglas  will 
answer."  he  finally  responded.  "Ii  he  answers  that 
the  people  of  a  Territory  cannot  exclude  slavery  I 
will  beat  him.  But  if  he  answers  as  you  all  say  he 
will,  aud  as  I  believe  lie  will,  he  may  beat  me  for 
senator,  but  he  will  never  be  president." 

Before  2  o'clock  people  had  finished  their  lunch- 
es sitting  about  the  streets  and  were  rushing  to  the 
grove  that  then  stood  a  couple  of  blocks  to  the  rear 
of  the  Brewster  House.  The  crowd  that  formed  a 
circle  around  the  frail  little  stand  was  so  compact 
that  Robert  Hitt.  later  congressman,  then  the  re- 
porter for  the  Chicago  Press  and  Tribune,  had  to  be 
lifted  over  the  heads  of  the  people. 

"The  newspaper  gentry  have  to  fight  a  hand-to- 
ind  conflict  for  even  the  meagerest  chance  for 
standing  room."  the  Xew  York  Evening  Post  corres- 
pondent wrote  to  his  paper  describing  the  scuffles 
for  positions  within  hearing. 

Douglas,  always  inclined  to  be  spectacular,  had 
planned  to  drive  to  the  meeting  place  behind  four 
dappled  grey  horses  secured  for  him  by  the  post- 
master. F.  W.  S.  Brawley.  When  Lincoln's  friends 
learned  of  this  they  sent  over  into  Lancaster  Town- 

-  for  uncle  John  Lou»-  to  come  to  Freeport  with 
-  splendid  team  of  six  enormous  horses  and  his 
Conestoga  wagon  in  which  he  had  recently  driven 
from  Pennsylvania.  Advised  of  the  ruse,  a  few 
antes  before  the  debate,  Douglas  abandoned  his 
carriage  and  walked  to  the  speaker's  stand  with 
Col.  James  Mitchell,  who  later  introduced  him  to 
the  audience.  Lincoln  reluctantly  climbed  into  the 
wagon :    the   driver   of   the   teams   sat   on   the   nigh 

•  .  horse  and  drove  the  six  by  a  single  rein;  his 
isiastic,  tireless  supporters  from  the  country- 
side followed  the  short  distance,  cheering  all  the 
way. 

Great  difficulty  was  experienced  by  the  speakers 
reaching  the  platform.  While  the  crowd  was  ad- 
justing itself  and  the  timekeepers  were  arranging  the 


details  a  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune 
started  to  write  a  word  picture  of  the  scene. 

"Douglas  is  no  beauty,  but  he  certainly  hjis  the 
advantage  of  Lincoln  in  looks,"  he  pencilled  in  his 
report.  "Very  tall  and  awkward,  with  a  face  of 
grotesque  ugliness,  he  presents  the  strongest  possi- 
ble contrast  to  the  thick-set,  burly  bust  and  short 
legs  of  the  judge." 

Promptly  at  2  o'clock  Mr.  Lincoln  opened  the 
debate,  having  been  presented  by  Thomas  Turner. 
For  the  first  time  in  the  many  contests  with  Sena- 
tor Douglas,  Lincoln  stepped  before  the  audience 
with  an  air  of  masterfulness.  He  could  scarcely 
await  the  opportunity  of  putting  his  Cjuestion.  In 
less  than  five  minutes  he  had  propounded  it,  look- 
ing down  on  his  audience  with  sad  eyes.  Douglas 
dicl  not  wince.  He  was  too  artful  a  debater,  so  much 
so  that  people  called  him  the  "little  dodger,"  to 
show  any  emotion.  One  might  think  he  had  lost  the 
thrust  which  Lincoln  was  driving  home. 


BRONZE   TABLET,   FREEPORT 
marking  site  of  Lincoln-Douglas  Debate,  August  27,  1858 
The   lettering   on   boulder   reads: 

Within    this    block    was    held    the    second    joint 

debate  in  the   senatorial  contest  between  Abraham 

Lincoln  and  Stephen  A.  Douglas,   August  27,   1858. 

"I    am   not   for   dissolution   of  the   Union   under 

any   circumstances."      Douglas. 

"This    government    cannot    endure    permanently 
half   slave    and   half  free."      Lincoln. 

Erected  by  the  Freeport  Woman's  Club,   1902 
Dedicated  by  President  Roosevelt,  June   3,   1903 
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THAT  NEW  LINCOLN  MQNUMLNT 

«TTITH  skillful  heraldry  a  monument  to  Abraham 
W-f^coln.  -The  Debater."  was  unveiled  at  Freeport 
111  recently.  It  was  a  noble  sculpture  by  Leonard 
Crunelle,  gift  of  W.  T.  Rawleigh  to  his  home  city.  It 
commemorates  a  famous  Lincoln-Douglas  debate  held 
in  that  city,  of  which  It  was  the  seventy-first  annl- 

vc.  ary. 

As  reported,  the  ceremonies  were  Impressive,  mere 
WU  not  lacking  the  customary  devotional  references 
to  "The  Emancipator."  Yet  many  have  looked  wise, 
and  some  have  hazarded  a  titter  at  the  expense  of  this 
Impressive  spectacle. 

Mr.  Rawleigh.  a  wealthy  manufacturer  of  patent 
medicines,  has  long  been  known  as  devoted  to  the  m- 
■urgent  movement  within  the  republican  party.  Sen- 
ator George  W.  Norris.  Nebraska,  the  principal 
speaker.  Is  the  recognized  leader  of  this  faction.  The 
meeting  was  presided  over  by  Phil  LaFollette  of  Wis- 
consin, whose  father  may  be  regarded  as  author  of 
the  movement  In  Us  first  cogent  form.  The  affair 
created  an  Impression  of  a  sort  of  appropriation  of 
the  martyr  of  our  Civil  war  by  a  minor  political  group. 
Reporters  have  said  one  could  not  be  certain  who  was 
being  commemorated. 

Naturally,  all  citizens  who  have  in  them  pride  of 
country  feel  that  they  share  in  that  great  good  which 
is  the  Lincoln  heritage.  They  feel  that  an  appropriate 
tribute  to  his  memory  might  well  have  Ignored  par- 
tisan lines.  Perhaps  they  would  say  that  an  historian  J 
rather  than  a  politician  could  better  have  delivered 
the  eulogy.  No  doubt  they  resent  the  Implications  cre- 
ated by  the  affair  that  were  Abraham  Lincoln  alive 
today  he  would  be  part  and  parcel  of  the  Insurgent 
movement  whose  leaders  feel  his  mantle  on  their 
shoulders. 

No  one  can  speak  for  Abraham  Lincoln  today  nor 
can  he  speak  for  himself.  But  the  habit  of  arrogating 
his  virtues  to  themselves  is  not  a  special  fault  of  any 
group  or  party.  In  fact,  it  is  rather  a  comman  prac- 
tice, against  which  the  dead  are  defenseless.  And  per- 
haps Abraham  Lincoln's  shoulders  are  broad  enough 
to  bear  it  if  all  Americans,  from  diverse  creeds  and 
viewpoints,  seek  to  embody  in  him,  as  of  his  mind  and 
heart,  the  virtues  which  they  believe  are  their  very 
own.  Really,  that  la  a  great  tribute,  even  tho  In  his 
«gotism  man  sometimes  "greets  the  embarrassed 
gods."  That  all  of  us  hold  Abraham  Lincoln  In  rev- 
erence Is  enough,  and  the  behavior  with  which  we  re- 
act to  (hat  reverence  is  of  small  consequence. 

Undoubtedly  the  thing  to  remember  Is  that  Mr. 
Rawleigh  has  given  to  Freeport  what  bids  fair  to 
become  an  historic  statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
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HE       FREE  TOUT       LINCOLN 


\  STATLE. 

Vhe  City     of     Freeport 
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Illinois, 
Tuesday  unveiled  a  statue  of  Abra- 
ham IJnt'oln,  tho  only  rrpi'MCnW* 
Hon-  MI"r>rofW"M  the  Great  Eman- 
cipator as  he  appeared  in  1808,  at 
the  time  of  the  second  of  his  series 
of  seven  joint  debates  wit  ti  Steph- 
en A.  Douglas.  The  statue  i»  the 
work  of  Leonard  Crunelle,  native 
of  France,  but  who  has  long  main- 
tained a  studio  In  Chicago,  it  rep- 
resents the  long,  lanky  figure  of 
Lincoln  standing  on  the  platform 
before  his  audience  und  Just  about 
to  deliver  his  challenge  to  Douglas. 
Actually  it  stands  near  the  original 
speakers'  platform.  The  work  was 
linanced  by  Mr.  William  T.  Raw- 
leigh. a  business  man  of  Lockport 
who  for  many  years  has  been  Inter- 
ested in  the  life  of  Lincoln.  Cru 
nolle  is  a  sculptor  whose  work 
not  so  familiar  in  the  East  as  it 
In  the  Middle  West.  There,  how- 
ever, he  has  done  much  notable 
work,  the  best  known  of  which 
are  the  statue  of  Gov.  Richard 
Oglesby  in  Chicago  and  the  statue 
of  Gov.  John  M.  Palmer  at  Spring- 
field, 111 

Freeport  does  well  to  commemo- 
rate in  this  substantial  way  the 
great  debate  bctwen  Lincoln  and 
Douglas.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say, 
in  the  light  of  subsequent  history, 
that  the  debate  made  Lincoln  presi- 
dent and  lost  the  presidency  to 
Douglas.  In  the  first  meeting  with 
Douglas,  Lincoln  was  on  the  de- 
fense but  at  Freeport  he  took  the 
offensive.  From  that  time  on  Doug- 
las was  placed  in  an  increasingly 
embarrassing  position.  He  was 
forced  to  admit,  under  Lincoln's 
challenge,  that  while  under  the 
Dred  Scott  decision  slavery  might 
enter  new  territories  without  re- 
striction, yet  such  slavery  could  be 
excluded  by  unfriendly  legislature. 
It  was  an  untenable  position  and 
contributed  to  defeat  the  "Little 
Giant"  from  the  presidency  in  I860 
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STEPHEN   ARNOLD   DOUGLAS 

Douglas  answers  as  Lincoln  predicted 

Wlieu  the  time  ior  the  reply  came,  Douglas  -with- 
out hesitation,  answered  the  Lincoln  question  as  his 
owi  friends  had  predicted.  At  once  t he  Douglas 
crowd  went  wild.  A  plausible  response  had  been 
made  that  must  silence  the  critical  abolitionists. 

"In  my  opinion,"  responded  Senator  Douglas, 
his  clear  tones  easily  reaching  the  outer  fringe  of 
the  crow.],  "the  people  of  a  territory  can  by  lawful 
means  exclude  slavery  from  their  limits  prior  to 
the  formation  of  a  state  constitution.  It  matters 
not  which  way  the  supreme  court  may  hereafter 
decide  as  the  abstract  question,  whether  slavery  may 
go  into  the  territory  under  the  constitution,  the 
people  have  the  lawful  means  to  exclude  it  or  to  in- 
troduce r  i  -  they  please,  for  the  reason  that  slav- 
ery cannot  exist  a  day  or  an  hour  anywhere,  unless 
is  supported  by  local  police  regulations." 

-  tesman  and  politician  had  clashed  in  reason- 
ing. The  purpose  of  Lincoln's  question  was  to  force 
Douglas  to  either  renounce  the  Died  Scott  decision 
that  slavery  could  not  be  excluded  from  a  territory 
or  to  abandon  his  "Popular  Sovereignty"  doctrine 
that  th<  people  of  a  territory  had  a  rieht  to  regu- 
theii   own  affair-.     No  matter  which  answer  he 
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would  make  the  result  would  be  damaging  to  the  as- 
pirations oL'  Senator  Douglas  to  become  the  demo- 
cratic candidate  for  the  presidency  in  1860. 

The  "Freeport  Doctrine" 

The  answer  which  Senator  Douglas  gave  was  a 
refutation  of  the  Drcd  Scott  decision  to  which  the 
South  clung  with  tenacious  hope.  The  "Freeport 
Doctrine,"  as  it  is  now  called  split  the  Democratic 
party.  From  newspapers  and  forums  in  the  South. 
Douglas  was  immediately  denounced  as  an  "apos- 
tate." 

All  over  Northern  Illinois,  the  Democratic  pa- 
pers applauded  Douglas'  triumphant  reply.  The 
other  debates  did  not  change  events. 

Douglas  made  130  speeches  and  expended 
$80,000  to  $1,000  spent  by  Lincoln.  Dougias  was 
chosen  United  States  Senator  by  a  majority  of  eight 
legislative  votes.  Lincoln  as  the  leader  of  a  new 
party  had  won  a  popular  majority,  the  total  republi- 
can vote  cast  being  126,084  to  121,940  for  the  Doug- 
las ticket.  Had  popular  elections  of  United  States 
Senators  been  the  governmental  policy  then  as  it 
now  is,  Lincoln  would  have  been  chosen  United 
States  Senator.  But  for  him  the  Fates  had  other 
things  in  store. 

"It  hurt  too  much  to  laugh  and  I  was  too  big  to 
cry,"  was  Lincoln's  only  comment  after  the  elec- 
tion. 

Long  before  the  debates  were  over  Lincoln  was 
a  national  figure.  During  the  next  year  he  was  in- 
vited to  deliver  addresses  in  Ohio  and  Kansas;  at 
Cooper  Union,  New  York,  and  in  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  Rhode  Island  and  New  Hampshire.  The 
Republican  party  was  a  growing  power  in  the  nation. 

Upon  the  return  of  Senator  Douglas  to  Washing- 
ton, however,  he  found  that  he  had  been  deposed 
by  Jefferson  Davis  from  the  important  territorial 
committee  chairmanship,  because  of  his  "Freeport 
heresy."  The  South  would  not  tolerate  one  who 
would  not  support  them  all  the  way  in  their  slavery 
beliefs. 

All  too  soon  it  became  evident  that  Lincoln's 
"Freeport  Doctrine"  had  disrupted  the  Democratic 
party  into  a  sectional  organization.  When  the  Dem- 
ocratic National  Convention  met  at  Charleston. 
South  Carolina,  in  1860,  the  southern  delegates  re- 
fused to  support  Senator  Douglas  for  the  presi- 
dency because  of  his  answer  to  Lincoln's  question 
in  the  Freeport  debate.  One  faction  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  nominated  Douglas  and  the  other  Breck- 
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/fow  TO  FORCE  LIQUIDATION 

The  other  day  a  monument  to  Abritoun  Un- 

cotn  a-as  unveiled  at  the  spot  in  Freeport.  111., 

where  the  second  Lincoln -Douglas  debate  took 

place.     For    some    Inscrutable    reason.    Senator 

Norns  of  Nebraska  was  selected  as  the  orator. 

His  address  was  a  rambling  attempt  to  draw  a 

parallel    between   Lincoln   and   the    radicals   of 

today.    No  real  evidence  of  such  a  parallel  was 

presented;   when  Senator  Norris  wanted  to  say 

something  radical  he  had  to  use  his  own  words. 

not  Lincoln's.    He  used  his  own  words  frequently 

for    unsupported    and    insupportable   assertions, 

among  them  this,  "You  cannot  harvest  a  crop 

of    millionaires    without    making    an    army    of 

paupers." 

As  Senator  Norris  is  patently  sincere,  his  as- 
sertion must  be  accepted  as  the  honest  belief 
of  a  man  who  temperamentally  shuts  his  eyes 
to  facts  that  conflict  with  assumptions  he  ac- 
cepted fifty  years  ago.  America  has  harvested 
crop  after  crop  of  millionaires  without  making 
an  army  of  paupers.  The  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  millionaires  and  in  the  fortunes  of  the 
very  richest  of  them  has  been  accompanied  by 
an  unprecedented  increase  in  general  wealth. 
Far  from  making  an  army  of  paupers,  the  har- 
vesting of  a  crop  of  millionaires  has  seemed  to 
diminish  the  ratio  of  paupers  to  the  general 
population  and  to  enlarge  the  ratio  of  people 
in  comfortable  circumstances.  Only  by  wearing 
the  mental  blinkers  of  prejudice  can  Senator 
Norris  have  kept  from  perceiving  this  obvious 
state  of  affairs. 

Believing,  as  he  does,  that  "you  cannot  harvest 
a  crop  of  millionaires  without  making  an  army 
of  paupers,"  it  is  natural  that  he  should  earn- 
estly advocate  high  death  taxes.  The  death  taxes 
already  in  existence  are  unjustifiable.  It  would 
be  a  blessing  if  every  death-tax  law  in  the 
country  were  repealed.  Happily  the  pernicious 
effects  of  state  death  taxes  are  being  mitigated 
a  little  by  the  adoption  of  the  reciprocal  state 
law  exempting  the  intangible  property  of  non- 
resident decedents.  A  few  days  ago  mention  was 
made  in  these  columns  of  a  compilation  show- 
ing that  thirty-four  states  already  had  adopted 
the  reciprocal  law,  while  fourteen  still  lagged. 
Eut  the  situation  is  better  than  that.  Four  of 
the  fourteen  enumerated  states— Iowa,  Wiscon- 
sin. Nebraska,  and  Arkansas —  have  adopted  the 
reciprocal  law  during  the  present  summer,  so 
that  there  arc  only  ten  states  that  persist  in 
imposing  death  taxes  on  the  intangible  property 
of  non-resident  decedents  and  thereby  subject- 
ing the  estates  of  their  own  residents  to  retalia- 
tory taxes  by  other  states. 

But.  aside  from  multiplicity,  the  death  tax  is 
Inherently  objectionable.  Senator  Norris.  how- 
ever, finds  it  objectionable  only  in  its  present 
comparative  moderation.  He  is  not  content  with 
the  fact  that  nearly  every  state  imposes  a  death 
tax  and  that  the  federal  government,  by  means  ' 
of  a  death  tax  law  with  a  credit  provision  for 
death  taxes  paid  to  the  states,  is  engaged  In 
coercing  the  states  to  raise  their  death  taxes  . 
to  a  high  point.  He  urges  the  enactment  of 
"a  federal  progressive  Inheritance  tax."  That  is 
what  we  have;  It  rises  to  a  maximum  of  20  per 
cent;  but  the  estate  is  allowed  to  deduct  all 
state  death  taxes  paid,  up  to  an  amount  not 
exceeding  four-fifths  of  the  federal  tax.  By 
means  of  this  credit  provision,  the  federal  death 
tax  revenue  has  been  so  reduced  as  to  be  almost 
negligible.  The  tax  Is  almost  entirely  a  club  for 
use  upon  the  states. 


Apparently  what  Senator  Norris  wants  to  do 
is  to  make  the  tax  produce  actual  revenue. 
This  could  only  be  done,  by  decreasing  the 
credit  allowed  for  state  taxes  (but  this  would 
relax  the  pressure  on  the  states  to  raise  their 
taxes  to  a  high  point)  or  by  increasing  the  fed- 
eral tax.  The  latter  course  is  what  Senator 
Norns  probably  contemplates.  It  would  result 
in  compelling  estates  to  pay  high  suite  death 
taxes  and  a  high  tax  to  the  federal  government 
as  well. 

The  rate  of  the  federal  tax,  says  Senator  Nor- 
ris. "should  progressively  advance  so  as  to  make 
It  impossible  for  a  human  being  to  continue 
combination  and  monopoly  beyond  the  term  of 
his    natural    life."      Doubtless    Senator    Norris 

would  concur  in  the  subjoined  interpretation 
by  a  staunch  admirer  In  his  own  state,  the 
Omaha  World-Herald: 

As  proposed  by  Senator  Norris  tlie  law  would 
make    it    necessary    either    for    possessors    of 
enormous  fortunes  anticipating  death  to  carry 
a    large    cash    reserve    to    meet    government 
claims  or  lor   liquidating  by  the  administra- 
tors   of    a    considerable    part    of    the    estate. 
Either  way  this  would  result  In  ni.  king  avail- 
able   for    public    purchase    large    holdings    of 
stocks    l:ept    In    family    treasure    boxes.      The 
presence  on  the   market  of  such   holdings  or 
the  threat  of  their  coming  on  the  market  at 
a  future  time  should  have  a  tendency  to  keep 
values  at  somewhere  near  the  point  Justified 
by  earnings  and  condition  of  the  property  rep- 
resented   instead    of    soaring    to    such    purely 
speculative  values  as  In  recent  months. 
Thus,  in  the  calmest  of  terms,  as  if  the  thing 
were  devoid  of  all  peril,  the  suggestion  is  made 
that  the  government  should  force  the  liquidation 
of  stock  holdings  when  men  of  great  wealth  die. 
This,  indeed,  is  what  the  death  tax  tends  to  do.  I 
It   should  not   be  forgotten   that  the   principal^ 
stock  holdings  in  a  business  are  often  in  the  I 
possession  of  the  man  who  has  built  the  busi-  I 
ness  up,  and  that  the  forced  liquidation  of  his 
stock  may  mean  the  forced  liquidation  of  the 
business. 

Senator  Norris  and  the  Omaha  World-Herald 
would  have  witnessed  a  capital  example  of 
forced  liquidation  If  Henry  Ford  had  died  in  the 
.early  post-years,  when  the  federal  death  tax 
was  at  its  height.  The  tax,  at  that  level,  would 
probably  have  smashed  the  Ford  Motor  Com- 
pany. It  is  toward  such  a  level  of  smashing- 
power  that  Senator  Norris  would  restore  the 
federal  death  tax.  Of  course,  when  a>  business 
is  smashed,  nobody  has  to  worry  about  its  stock's 
being  fego  high.  ^0^ 
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enridge.    Faced  with  such  a  division  there  was  little 
e  of  Democratic  success. 
Largely  because  of  Ins  pronounced  statesmanship 

as  disclosed  in  the  series  of  debates  with  Douglas, 
the  first  Republican  convention  to  meet  in  the  West, 
when  gathered  at  Chicago  in  May.  1S60.  nominated 
Abraham  Lincoln  for  president.  He  was  trium- 
phantly elected. 

"Two  or  three  days  after  the  election  in  1860." 
vrote  Joseph  Medill.  one  of  the  men  who  had 
counselled  with  Lincoln  at  Freeport  in  relating  his 
ssing  events,  "learning  that  the  active 
workers  of  the  Republican  party  in  the  state  were 
calling  on  Mr.  Lincoln  in  Springfield  from  all  over 
Illinois  to  congratulate  him  on  his  triumphant  elec- 
tion to  the  presidency.  I  concluded  to  make  the  same 
dlgrimage  and  went  down  to  the  Alton  cars  with  a 
number  of  other  Chicagoans,  reaching  there  in  the 
morning. 

'•Alter  breakfast  I  walked  up  to  the  Old  State 
House  in  the  public  square,  where  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
holding  his  levee  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of 
state.  He  bent  his  head  down  to  my  ear  and  said 
in  low  rones  something  like  this : 

"Do  you  recollect  the  argument  we  had  on  the 
up  to  Freeport  two  years  ago  over  my  question 
that  I  was  going  to  a^k  Judge  Douglas  about  the 
power  of  squatters  to   exclude  slavery  from  terri- 
tories ?"  " 

'"And  I  replied  that  I  recollected  it  very  well." 
'Now,'  said  he.  'don't  you  think  I  was  right 
in  putting  that  question  to  him?'  " 

'Yes,  Mr.  Lincoln,  you  were,  and  we  were  both 

right.     Douglas '  reply  to  that  question  undoubtedly 

him  badly  for  the  Presidency,  but  it  re-elected 

him    to    the    senate    at    that    time    as    I    feared    it 

would. ' 

"Lincoln  then  gave  me  a  broad  smile  and  said — 
'Now  I  have  won  the  place  that  he  was  play- 
ing for.'  " 

Freeport  has  been  given  the  verdict  of  history  as 
the  place  where  Abraham  Lincoln  began  the  saga- 
cious drive  which  placed  him  in  the  presidential 
r*hair.  Proud  of  this  singular  distinction,  President 
Roosevelt  dedicated  in  1903,  a  marker  on  the  spot, 
where  Lincoln  asked  his  momentous  question.  At 
frequent  intervals  the  history  of  the  event  has  been 
.rited  in  celebrations. 

But  on  August  27  of  this  year  will  come  the 
culminating  tribute.  On  that  date  Abraham  Lin- 
coln in  bronze  will  come  back  to  his  people.     It  will 


be  the  face  of  the  Lincoln  that  the  people  knew, 
who  sought  him  for  wisdom  and  guidance  through 
the  years  that  Illinois  nurtured  this  geniuf. 

Freeport 's  Lincoln  in  bronze,  near  the  entrance 
to  Taylor  Park,  will  be  the  plain,  humble,  courag- 
eous citizen  of  Illinois,  who  has  a  place  in  history 
and  literature  greater  than  that  accorded  to  Napol- 
eon. 
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This  photo  shows  the  Sculptor  at  work 

in  his  studio  on  the  clay  model  of  the 

Freeport  Lincoln  Statue 
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toJUU_i,  13,"^,  <*»  ^       '   Lincoln  Questionnaire  1 


of   town    r^nSJL&n*it~  County      S  <J-^Uyvi&/)-n —     State jffVlmiT^a 


Date  or  dates  when  Lincoln  spoke  there 


ort,    lfr^9 


Has  a  marker  or  monument  ever  been  erected  to  commemorate  his  address? — M££ — 
If  so,  when  was  it  dedicated?   /fr)3  Uj  fi/v^  .  iU**W-  (Wa^A* 

Is  any  literature  referring  to  it,  or  a  photograph  of  it  available? 

^ 

Any  further  information  such  as  donor,  inscription  on  tablet,  or  other  data  of 

interest  would  be  appreciated.        ^T<  P     '     J> 
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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 
CHRONOLOGY 

Bulletin  of  the  Lincoln  Historical 
Research  Foundation 

Louis  A.  Warren 

1809  February   12.     Born   in   Hardin   County,   now 
LaRue  County,  Kentucky. 

1811  Family  moved  to  Knob  Creek  farm. 

1812  A  brother,  Thomas,  born  but  died  in  infancy. 

1815  Attended    first    school    taught    by    Zachariah 
Riney. 

1816  Atteded  school  taught  by  Caleb  Hazel. 

1816  November.     Family  moved   to  Perry   County, 
now  Spencer  County,  Indiana. 

1817  January.     Shot  a  turkey  with  his  father's  gun. 

1818  October  5.     Mother  died  of' milk-sickness. 

1819  December  2.     Father  married  Sarah  Johnston, 
a  widow  with  three  children. 

1820  Attended  school  taught  by  Andrew  Crawford. 

1821  January  9.     A  step-sister,  Elizabeth  Johnston, 
married  Dennis  Hanks. 

1822  Attended  school  taught  by  Sweeney. 

1823  Parents  joined   Pigeon  Creek  Baptist  Church. 

1824  Attended  school  taught  by  Azel  W.  Dorsey. 

1825  Worked  at  Taylor's  Ferry,  Anderson  Creek. 

1826  August  2.     His  sister,  Sarah  Lincoln,  married 
Aaron  Grigsby. 

1826  September  14.     A   step-sister,   Matilda   John- 
ston, married  Squire  Hall. 
1828  January  20.    His  sister,  Sarah  Grigsby,  died. 

1828  April.    Made  first  fiatboat  trip  to  New  Orleans. 

1829  Served  as  clerk  in  country  store. 

1830  March  1.     Lincoln,  Hanks,  and    Hall   families 
started  for  Illinois. 

1831  March.     Employed  by  Denton  Offutt  to  build 
fiatboat. 

1831  April.    Made  2d  fiatboat  trip  to  New  Orleans. 
1831  July.     Took  up  permanent  residence  in  New 

Salem. 
1831  August  1.     Cast  first  vote  and  served  as  clerk 

of  election. 

1831  Engaged  as  clerk  in  Offutt 's  store. 

1832  March  9.  Announced  candidate  for  Legislature. 
1832  April-July.    Served  in  Black  Hawk  War. 
1832  August  6.    Defeated  for  Legislature. 

1832  Purchased  partnership  in  grocery  store. 

1833  May  7.     Appointed  postmaster  at  New  Salem. 


Is  ;t  January.     Began  work  as  a  surveyor, 
I B  3 1  Summer.     Decided  to  stud}   law. 

1834  August.     Elected  to  Illinois  Legislature. 

1835  August  25.    Ann  Rutlcdge  died. 
18.'5t>  August.     Re  elected   to   Legislature. 

1836  Fall.    Courted  Marj  Owens. 

1836  September  9.     Licensed  to  practice  law. 

1837  March  •'!.     Protested  against  pro-slaverj  action 
in  Legislature. 

1837  March  1").    Removed  to  Springfield,  Illinois. 

1837  April  12.    Became  law  partner  ol  Stuart. 

1838  August.     Re-elected   to  Legislature. 
18  19  First  mel   Man   Todd. 

1840  August.     Re-elected  to  Legislature. 

1840  Campaigned,  as  an  elector,  for  Harrison. 
1H41  January.    <>n  verge  ol  mental  collapse. 

1841  May  14.    Entered  law  partnership  with  Logan. 
1  "■>  l'_'  September  22.     Prepared  to  med  Shields  in  ;i 

.lud. 

1842  November  I.     Married  Man  Todd. 

IM.'!  August    1.     Mi-  first  son,  Robert  Lincoln,  born. 
1M1  Campaigned,  as  an  elector  for  Clay. 
1 8 1 1   Formed  law   partnership  with  Herndon. 
1846  March  10.    Second  son,  Edward  Baker,  born. 
1846  August.    Elected  representative  in  Congress. 
1M7  December  22.     Introduced  "Spot  Resolutions" 
in  Congress. 

1848  September    12.      Made    first    address    in    New 
England  al   Worcester. 

1849  January  16.     Presented  bill  to  abolish  slavery 
in  District  oi   Columbia. 

1849  May   '_''_>.     A    patent    for   lifting    vessels   over 
shoals  was  granted  him. 

IM'1  Declined  governorship  oi  Oregon. 

1850  February   I.   Son.  Edward  Baker  Lincoln,  died. 
1  s.")ii  December 21.  Third  son,  William  Wallace,  horn. 

1851  January   17.     His   lather  died  in  Cole-  County. 

1853  A   fourth  son,  Thomas  Lincoln,  horn. 

1854  October    1.      Delivered    the    "Anti-Nebraska" 
speech  at  Springfield. 

1 85 1  October  lti.     Answered  Douglas  at  Peoria. 

1855  Won  law  >uit  for  Illinois  Central  Railroad. 

1855  Engaged  in  McCormick  reaper  case. 

1856  February  'J'_\    Addressed  convention  of  editors 
at  Decatur. 

1856  Maj  29.     Delivered  fai -  "Lost  Speech"  at 

Bloomington. 

1856  June  17.     Received  ll'1  votes  as  candidate  for 
vice-president  at  Republican  Nat '1.  Convention. 

1857  June  '_'•>.     Delivered  the  "Dred  Scott''  speech 
at  Springfield. 
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1858  May  7.     Won  Armstrong  murder  case. 

1858  June  16.  Delivered  the  "  House-divided  - 
against-itself "  speech  at  Springfield. 

1858  August  21.    Debated  with  Douglas  at  Ottawa. 

1858  August  27.    Debated  with  Douglas  at  Freeport. 

1858  September  15.  Debated  with  Douglas  at  Jones- 
boro. 

1858  September  18.  Debated  with  Douglas  at 
Charleston. 

1858  October  7.  Debated  with  Douglas  at  Gales- 
burg. 

1858  October  13.     Debated  with  Douglas  at  Quincy. 

1858  October  15.     Debated  with  Douglas  at  Alton. 

1858  November.  Defeated  as  a  Candidate  for  Senate. 

1860  February  27.  Delivered  address  at  Cooper  Union. 

1860  May  9.  Selected  as  candidate  for  presidency 
by  Illinois  Republican  Convention. 

1860  May  18.  Nominated  by  the  National  Republi- 
can Convention  as  candidate  for  presidency. 

1860  November  6.    Elected  president. 

1861  February  11.  Bade  farewell  to  Springfield 
neighbors. 

1861  February   22.      Spoke   in   Independence   Hall, 

Philadelphia. 
1861  February  27.    Arrived  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
1861  March  4.    Inaugurated  president. 
1861  April  15.    Called  extra  session  of  Congress. 

1861  May  10.     Proclaimed  martial  law. 

1862  February  12.   His  son,  William  Wallace,  died. 
1862  August  19.       Replied  to  the  Greeley  editorial. 
1862  September  22.     Issued  the  Emancipation  Proc- 
lamation. 

1862  October  1.    Visited  Antietam. 

1863  July  15.  Proclaimed  first,  national  Thanks- 
giving Day. 

1863  November  19.   "Gettysburg  Address." 

1864  February  29.    Named  Grant  lieutenant-general. 
1864  June  8.    Nominated  for  president  2d  term. 
1864  July  18.     Conferred  with  Greeley  and  Confed- 
erate commission. 

1864  November  8.  Elected  for  second  time,  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

1864  November  21.  Wrote  the  famous  letter  to 
Mrs.  Bixby. 

1865  March  22.    Visited  Grant's  army. 
1865  April  4.    Made  trip  to  Richmond. 

1865  April  11.     Delivered  last,  public  address. 
1865  April  14.     Shot  by  assassin  in  Ford's  Theatre. 
1865  April  15.    Died  at  7 :22  a.  m. 
1865  May    4.      Buried    in    Oak    Ridge    Cemetery, 
Springfield. 
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The  Bronze  Face 
of  Lii 


By  Charles  R.  Van  Hise 

Late  President  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin 

IT  CANNOT  be  doubted  that  the 
bronze  face  of  Abraham  Lincoln  will 
modify  the  spiritual  faces  *  *  * 
who  are  to  view  daily  the  sad,  calm, 
sagacious,  determined,  and  rugged  face 
of  our  great  President  of  the  Civil  War. 
What  this  Lincoln  statue  will  do  in  the 
way  of  developing  nobility  of  character 
and  sustained  courage  to  carry  forward 
the  fight  for  the  advancement  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country,  no  one  may  foretell; 
but  that  it  will  be  perpetually  one  of 
the  great  and  high  educational  forces 
*  *  *  no  man  may  doubt.  From  it, 
during  the  centuries  to  come,  many  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  *  *  *  W1H  gain  at 
least  a  reflection  of  the  spirit  of  service 
to  their  country  that  animated  Abraham 
Lincoln.  They  will  persist  to  the  end 
in  the  great  fight  for  right  and  equal 
justice  to  all,  even  as  did  this  man  of 
sorrow.  This  spirit  will  pass  in  some 
measure  to  the  millions  with  whom  they 
come  in  contact,  and  gradually  the 
widening  influence  for  good  of  the  Lin- 
coln statue  will  extend  throughout  the 
world. 


